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ALONG THE PISCATAQUOG: 








» OULD the mighty 
i: Passaconaway but 
7}2 return once more to 
I the shores of this 


picturesque river, 


\e 


where the dusky 

children of his race sought and gath- 

ered the fruit with which to grace 

the wedding feast of his beautiful but 

ill-fated Weetamoo,— 

‘‘Cranberries picked in the Swamscott 
bog, 

And grapes from the vines of Piscata- 

quog. 
he would still find the red berry in 
the Swamscott meadow, and the rich 
clusters of purple fruit mirrored in 
the gliding stream. 

But he would find, also, change— 
marvellous change. Where he once, 
with stealthy footsteps, tracked the 
wild beast of the forest, now lie the 
homes of the all-conquering ‘* pale- 
face,’’ nestled upon the hillsides and 
sunning themselves in the valleys. 
Where then stood, like ‘‘ giant sen- 
tinels,’’ the lofty pines, now points 
upward the spire of the village 


church, wherein is worshipped the 
white man’s God. 
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Adams. 


And the river, the old Piscata- 
quog,—in Indian vernacular the 
‘place of deer,’’—still flows in its 
ancient channel, but it, too, shows 
vicissitude. Its waters are depleted 
by the suns of centuries, and vexed 
by dam and wheel; and where once 
glided the birch canoe, trunks from 
the old forest lie stretched from shore 
to shore. But that thrift and energy 
have marked the course of time, the 
busy industries upon its banks now 
testify. 

Let us recall, one by one, the step- 
ping-stones of the old town’s march 
toward progress. 

Originally known as Halestown,— 
from Col. Robert Hale, who was the 
first petitioner for the grant of a 
township to surviving soldiers of Sir 
William Phipps’s unfortunate expe- 
dition to Canada,—the name clung 
to the town until long after the Rey- 
olution. The settlement of the state 
line, in 1740, located this and several 
other Massachusetts grants in New 
Hampshire. In 1746 the Masonian 
proprietors granted several townships 
to bodies of men called ‘‘ town-pro- 
prietors’’; and among these was 
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Halestown, which was voted to Icha- 
bod Robie and his associates, one of 
whom was Meshech Weare, for whom 
the town was afterward named. It 


was now known as Robiestown, from 


the name of its leading proprietor. 


Considering the extent of the town 
limits,—it being the largest town in 
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Hillsborough county,—the proposi- 
tion of one of these ancient worthies, 
at a meeting held in 1750, to vote to 
fence in the whole unoccupied town- 
ship, seems somewhat absurd. 

Soon after this date the first dwell- 
ing was erected—by a committee sent 
into the still unbroken wilderness for 
that purpose —at the locality now 
known as Rockland, but there is no 
record or tradition of this laboriously 
constructed habitation ever having 
received an occupant. Spirits of the 





Robert Peaslee 


pioneer stamp were evidently lack- 
ing at this time, or else the settlers 
sought more available locations along 
the banks of larger streams than the 
wild Piscataquog. 

In 1750, however, the first inhab- 
itant, Nathaniel Martin, made his 
appearance, and soon reared his rude 
log cabin in the southern section. 
Here for some time he lived, with his 
young wife, the town’s only occu- 
pant,—with the exception of sun- 
dry bears, wolves, and other similar 
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neighbors,—sole ‘‘ monarch of all he 
surveyed.’’ 

Some two years later a saw-mill 
was erected by a proprietors’ party 
sent into town for the purpose of pre- 
paring lumber for future dwellings, 
but it was shortly after swept away 
by an immense freshet. Many years 
afterward, Robert Peaslee, one of 
Weare’s oldest and most influential 
residents, built a saw-mill on the old 
site, which he stillruns. (A son of Mr. 
Peaslee, Benjamin D., is well known 
as a successful physician, particularly 
in eye and ear practice. Robert J., 
another son, is a rising young lawyer 
in Manchester. ) 

Lydia Jewell, a daughter of the 
second settler, was the first bride in 
town, but, singularly enough, the 
name of the groom has not been 
preserved. The menu of the wed 





Hon. John L. Hadley 


ding-feast, however,—of more im- 
portance evidently than the bride- 
groom, — consisting of ‘‘ bear-steak 
and beans,”’ is still on record. 
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A little later, during the French 
and Indian War, roving bands of 
red men were occasionally seen, but 
so far as known they committed no 
depredations. Relics of them have 
been from time to time found in va- 
rious localities, but it is supposed 
that they totally disappeared after 
this date, leaving the township en- 
tirely safe for future settlement. 

The first re- 
corded death 
is that of the 
wife of Joshua 
Corliss. She 
was buried on 
the summit of 
a hill near 
their log cab- 
in, and the 
rude head- 
stone, erected 
by her hus 
band and cut 
by his own 
hand, is still 
standing. It 
bears the date 
of 1763. The 
first white 
marble head- 
stone ap- 
peared in ‘ 
town some 
fifty years later over the grave of 
William Dustin, and bears this in- 
scription: ‘‘The grave is the sub- 
terraneous road to bliss.’’ 

By the year 1764 the requisite num- 
ber of settlers had arrived in town, 
and the Robiestown proprietors, hav- 
ing complied with the terms of their 
grant, no longer feared the threatened 
forfeiture. There were probably at 


this time between twenty and thirty 
families. 
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The 
1764, was the granting of a charter 
of incorporation by Gov. Benning 
Wentworth, in which he named the 
town Weare in honor of Meshech 


next event, September 21 


Weare, the first governor—or, as the 
office was then termed, president—of 
the state after its freedom from Brit- 
ish rule. 

Among other things, this charter 
decreed that 
all white pine 
trees suitable 
for masts 
should be re- 
served for the 
use of the 
royal navy, 
and the sign 
of the broad 
arrow, or the 
large ‘‘ R’’— 
for Rex—cut 
upon them. 
This clause 
was the occa- 
sion of the 
famous “ Pine 
Tree riot,”’ 
which  oc- 
curred dur- 
ing the ad- 


PR ministration 


of Gov. John 
Wentworth, when a king's surveyor 
was sent into the town to carry out 
this obnoxious and unjust law. 

His demands were resisted by the 
settlers, and in consequence of this dis- 
regard of his majesty's will and open 
defiance of his deputies, the sheriff of 
the county was sent to Weare with 
warrants for the arrest of the recalci- 
trant subjects. This limb of the law, 
who had already earned the hatred of 
the liberty-loving settlers, met with a 
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decidedly rough reception, when his 
inn 
were rudely interrupted at early dawn 


slumbers at Aaron Quimby’s 
by a score of men with blacked faces 
who burst into his room, disarmed him, 
and holding him from the floor, face 
downward, gave him a most unmerci- 
ful beating. Having thrashed him to 
their heart’s content, the party placed 
him upon his horse and started him 
homeward amid the scoffs and jeers 
This 


particular representative of his 


of the indignant townspeople. 


majesty must have presented a sorry 
appearance as on his forlorn-looking 
steed—whose ears had been cropped 
and mane and tail sheared by the 
rebels—he made his way painfully 
He lost 
ever, in having a company of troops 


homeward. no time, how- 
despatched to Weare to capture the 
rioters, but they had fled to the 
woods and not one of them could be 
found. Most of them were arrested 
later and subjected to a light fine by 
a court made up of ‘‘ The Honorable 
Theodore Atkinson, Esq., Chief Jus- 
tice,’’ and ‘** The Honorable Meshech 
Weare, Leverett Hubbard, and Wil- 
Parker, Esq., Justices.’’ Cir 
cumscribed through the circle of its 
influence the 


liam 


‘*Pine Tree riot’’ of 
Weare showed the same daring spirit 
of stubborn resistance to British 


aggression that marked the memor- 


able Boston ‘‘tea-party’’ two years 


later, and doubtless had as much 
effect in preparing the hardy settlers 
of the vicinity for the impending 
struggle, as did the fiery eloquence 
of Patrick Henry or the indomitable 
courage of Samuel Adams. 

Service in the French and Indian 
War had already prepared many of 
the settlers for active participation in 
the Revolution, during which struggle 
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the patriotism of the town was con- 
spicuously shown, its record being 
over two hundred men in actual ser- 
vice and a representation on nearly 
every battlefield from Bunker Hill to 
Yorktown. 

Among Weare’s leading Revolu- 
tionary officers was Captain George 
Hadley, who had already served in 
the French War, and 
whose quaint colonial mansion is still 
standing. His son, John L. Hadley, 
was, in political affairs, the town’s 
most eminent native; having served 


and Indian 


as representative to the general court 
several consecutive terms, later in the 
executive council of Governor Dins- 
more, and from 1850 to 1855 occupy- 
ing the important office of secretary 
of state with marked ability. His 
son, Charles J. Hadley, a lawyer bv 
profession, and while a resident of 
Weare active in town politics, now 
resides in Manchester. 

The society of Friends or Quakers 
has long been recognized as one of 
About 
the time of the Revolution fifty or 
more 


the best elements of the town. 


families came to Weare from 
the southern part of the state and 
Mass. In 
members of 


from Lynn and Salem, 
the 


society refused to sign the Associa- 


1776 twenty-nine 


tion Test, not from any lack of patri- 
otism, but their religion 
forbade their taking up arms. In 1795 


because 

two ‘‘ meeting-houses*’ were erected 
by them in different parts of the town 
which are still standing and known 
as the ‘‘ North’’ and ‘‘ South ’’ meet- 
ing-houses. For about eighty years 
a quarterly meeting has been held 
here, and the Friends of Weare have 
always been noted for their boun- 
teous hospitality at these times. The 
fact that the sect from its foundation 
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has accorded to women the same 
rights and privileges which the men 
of the society enjoy, proves the pro- 
gressive spirit of its members, and 
their influence has always been felt 
on the side of right and justice in 
every great reform movement of the 
day. On the slavery question they 
were particularly outspoken, and the 
venerable Parker Pillsbury in a recent 
letter says: 

‘‘ Weare was early in the anti- 
slavery field. The large Quaker in- 
fluence was always opposed to slavery, 





Moses Sawyer House—"' Underground Railway” Station 
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and from the days of John Woolman 
none of that denomination ever held 
slaves. No town was better repre- 
sented at the large anti-slavery con- 
ventions held in Concord and Boston 
than was Weare. The Hodgdons, 
the Sawyers, the Greenleafs, the 
Goves, and others, were ever a tower 





Hon. Wilham H. Gove 


of strength against all slave-holding 
at the South or slave-hunting at the 
North, or wherever the fugitive was 
found.”’ 

Large anti-slavery meetings were 
frequently held in Weare and ad- 
dressed by such men and women as 
Parker Pillsbury, Frederick Doug- 
lass, Stephen Foster, Abby Kelley 
Foster, and Lucy Stone. The resi- 
dences of Moses Sawyer, who estab- 
lished and managed the Weare 
woollen mills from 1831 to 1886, and 
Moses Cartland,—both influential 
Friends,—were stations of the “ under- 
ground railway,’’ and it was at the 
former that Frederick Douglass made 
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his home while here, and where the 
first pages of his famous autobiogra- 
phy were written. 

In one of their visits to Weare dur- 
ing the war Parker Pillsbury and 
Stephen Foster were accompanied by 
a former coachman of Jefferson Davis, 
who had escaped to the North and 
was then under their protection. At 
the house where they were enter- 
tained was a little girl who had just 
finished reading ‘‘Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,’’—the first book she had ever 
read by herself,—and who was filled 
with interest and curiosity in regard 
to the colored race, of which she had 
never seen a specimen. This man, 





whose blood was undiluted African, 
seemed to her childish fancy a char- 
acter straight from the realm of 
romance in which she had been wan- 
dering. After eying him furtively 
for a while she cautiously approached 
him and timidly inquired if he * knew 
Mose and Pete?’’ These trifling 
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characters in the great story had 
appeared the most important to her 
youthful intellect and she imagined 
that all representatives of their race 
must know them. 

As the leader of the southern Con- 
federacy was not likely to have placed 
Mrs. Stowe’s inflammatory volume in 
the hands of his servants, it must be 
supposed that his coachman was 
entirely ignorant of the meaning of 
the question. Nevertheless, with a 
genuine darky guffaw. he confidently 
answered, *‘Oh yes, Missie!*’ 

As one of the early anti-slavery 





——_ 


Mose A. Cartland 
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speakers, the late Hon. William H. 
Gove, of North Weare, was widely 
known as ‘‘the silver-tongued orator 
of New Hampshire.’’ He _ subse- 
quently represented the town for 
several years in the legislature, and 
served both as speaker of the house 
and president of the senate. He was 
twice a member of national conven- 
tions, and has the recognition of a bi- 
ographical sketch in ‘‘Appleton’s En- 
cyclopedia of American Biography.’’ 

A great temperance agitation was 
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pany at their word, immediately took 
his pen and drew up an informal 
pledge which was signed by himself 
and all the company, and _ finally 
ninety signatures were obtained. 
This movement was the entering 
wedge, and in the fall and winter of 
1841—'42 the Rev. Edwin Thompson, 
who was at that time preaching in 
the Universalist church at Weare 
Centre, entered the temperance field 
and formed an association known as 
the “ Weare Washingtonian Society,” 





begun in 1841. It originated at the 
house of Dr. James Peterson on the 
evening of May 18 of that year, when 
a few friends had met in a social way. 
The ‘‘ hard cider campaign "’ of 1840 
had so intensified the habit of intem- 
perance that thinking people began 
to be alarmed. The subject came 
up for discussion on the evening in 
question, and some one suggested 
that it was time to stop drinking and 
sign the total abstinence pledge— 
which meant abstinence from all but 
cider. The doctor, taking the com- 


so called from the organization of 
that name which had been originated 
by reformed inebriates in Baltimore 
the vear before. The ready wit and 
persuasive eloquence of Mr. Thomp- 
son made many converts and caused 
a general awakening on the subject. 
To ‘‘ Father’’ John Robie—whose 
house is still standing and probably 
the oldest structure in town—much 
credit is due for the reformation. Mr. 
Robie was a conscientious Quaker, an 
able, intelligent man, and an untiring 
worker in the temperance cause. 
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Zephaniah Breed, also a Quaker, inent in the work, taking hold of each 
was another zealous advocate of total successive movement up to the pres- 
abstinence, and has always been prom- ent time with unabated courage. 
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In 1877 began the second temper- 


ance crusade, and the shafts were 


then aimed at the so-called harmless 
beverage, cider. A reform club was 
organized and the work successfully 
None 
of the opposition which the workers 


carried on for several years. 
in the Washingtonian movement had 
to contend with was apparent at this 
later date. A Good Templar lodge 
was instituted about this time at East 
Weare, and is still in a flourishing 
condition. 

No town in the state can boast of a 
higher degree of intelligence, in pro- 
portion to its population, than Weare, 

nd this fact is largely due to the 
of the 
1834, 

land, a native of 


school established 
A. 
For fourteen 


influence 


here in by Moses Cart- 
Lee. 


years this school was successfully 
carried on and numbered among its 
pupils representatives from nearly 
every New England and Middle state 
the 


‘*mother’’ country,—an English fam- 


and at one time several from 
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ily who were sent here to be educated. 

Mr. Cartland had remarkable abil 
ity as a teacher, and his methods 
the 


He confined himself as little as possi 


were far in advance of times. 


ble to text-books, but dwelt largely 
on everything pertaining to the ad 


the 
His rare gifts as an educator 


vancement and welfare of coun 
try. 
and his personal magnetism secured 
and held the affection and respect of 
his scholars, and the influence of his 
life and teachings is still forcibly felt, 
not only in this town but throughout 
New England. A favorite cousin of 
John Greenleaf Whittier and an active 
ibolitionist, he assisted him in edit 
ing the Pennsylvania /7eeman and 
also assisted in editing at different 
periods several other anti-slavery, ed 
ucational, and agricultural publica 
tions. 

Among the many successful teach 
and 
broad views of life to Mr. Cartland, 


ot 


ers who owe their education 


is Kast 


Miss Caroline Johnson 
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Weare, who established a young 
ladies’ school in Boston which be- 
came very popular and remunerative. 
Her sister,—also a pupil of Mr. Cart- 
Mrs. Abby W ood- 
man, is the author of ‘‘ Picturesque 


Alaska,”’ 
in 1894. 


land, Johnson 
published 
It was with 
these at Oak | 
Knoll that the poet 
Whittier 
home during the lat- 


sisters 


made his 
ter part of his life. 
Another pupil and | 
former resident of 
Weare, Mrs. Ellen C. 
Johnson, superintend- 
of the 
tory Prison for Wom- 


ent Reforma- 
en at Sherborn, Mass., 
has a world-wide re- 
putation as an exec- 
successful 


utive and 


Col. O. W. Lull 


official, and has dem- 
the fact that 
not lacking in the qualifications 


onstrated her sex is 
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value of the farm and establishment 
in Her 
position is one which requires brain, 


an immeasurable degree. 
nerve, and physical force; and that 
she has the three essentials combined 
is shown by her successful financial 
management of this 
immense institution, 
her control of the 
rough element of its 
inmates, and the con- 
stitution which is still 
vigorous after these 
many years of ardu- 
Her influ- 
ence over the unfor- 


ous labor. 
tunate women under 
her charge is remark- 
able, and her work a 
noble and enduring 
one. 

Hon. Parsons B. 
Cogswell, who has 
been for many years 
a leading member of the school board 
of Concord, as well as a prominent 





which make the opposite sex great. 
She has accomplished wonders in the 
management of the institution since 
she assumed full charge of its many 
departments, and with her shrewd 
business capacity and knowledge of 
country produce has increased the 


4 


dedon 


editor and ex-mayor of that city, was 
also a scholar here. 


The academy founded by Moses 


Cartland was pleasantly situated near 
the 
christened by him ‘‘ Clinton Grove,’ 
DeWitt Clinton, 


a small wood, and place was 


in honor of the 
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engineer of the Erie canal. In con- Josiah G. Dearborn of South Weare 
nection with this school may be men- was for many years a teacher in Bos- 
tioned several men who have had _ ton, and afterward a lawyer in Man- 


marked success as teachers, and who chester, where he was appointed post- 














Friends’ North Meeting-house« 
Universalist, Weare Centre. Friends’ South Meeting-t 
Episcopal, East Weare 


master by President Cleveland in 


Village Churches 1886. This office he held until the 
Baptist, East Weare change of administration. He served 
ene een Gere ne eee also as state treasurer in 1874. His 
Congregational, North Weare 


brother, Heman Allen Dearborn, is a 
at one time practised their profession professor of Latin in Tufts College. 
in this little rural district. 


Henry Thorndike, a son of Thomas 
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Thorndike, a leading Quaker in town, 
taught, with his wife, for many years 
in New England and Iowa, and after- 
ward among several tribes in Indian 
Territory. 

Charles H. Jones, of Maine, was 
a Quaker minister of distinction in 
the society, and has since carried on 
boarding schools at Vassalborough, 
Maine. 

Hervey Cowell was also from 
Maine and is now at the head of the 
flourishing Ashburnham Academy at 
Ashburnham, Mass. 

One of Weare’s early teachers was 
Judge David Cross of Manchester, a 
native of the town and a resident for 
many years, whose eminent career as 
a jurist is too familiar to need repeti- 
tion in these pages. 

Good schools have been the rule in 
Weare almost from its first settlement, 
and their effect on the community is 
everywhere apparent. John R. B. 
Kelley, chairman of the school board 
at the present time, is connected with 
the Catholic Recorder, published in 
Manchester, a young man of much 
perseverance and actively interested 
in the educational interests of the 
town. 

When the echoes of the bombard- 
ment of Fort Sumter reached the 
quiet villages in the Piscataquog val- 
ley, no lack of patriotism was mani- 
fest in the hearts of the people. So 
willingly did the young men of Weare 
respond to their country’s call for aid 
that their names are found on the 
roll-calls of every New Hampshire 
regiment, and their valiant service is 
proved by the shattered bodies of 
some still living as well as by the flag- 
draped graves on many a hillside. 

No braver man ever met death 
upon the battle-field than Col. Oliver 
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W. Lull. At the siege of Port Hud- 
son, while at the head of his troops, 
fighting hand to hand with the frantic 
Confederates, he fell, waving his 
sword and_ shouting, ‘** Forward, 
Eighth New Hampshire!’ and even 
then, when he was being carried from 
the field mortally wounded, his cour- 
age did not forsake him, but, all un- 
mindful of his sufferings, he pleaded : 
‘* Don't let the regiment break! We 
must conquer them!’’ To have sent 
out one such son is glory enough for 
the old town. Milford claims him as 
a resident, but his birthplace was in 
the shadow of the hills of Weare. 

Col. Jesse A. Gove was another 
heroic son who, after serving in the 
Mexican War and doing brave work 
in the regular army on the frontier, 
fell dead from a rebel bullet at 
Gaines’s Mills. 

Still another officer of great merit 
was Col. Stark Fellows, who enlisted 
as first lieutenant of Company D, 
Fourteenth New Hampshire regi- 
ment. This company was composed 
largely of Weare men, and was com- 
manded by Capt. C. W. Hodgdon 
(at the present time practising den- 
tistry in Boston), an officer whose 
kindly consideration for his men 
made him exceedingly popular. 
Lieutenant Fellows was afterward 
appointed colonel of a colored regi- 
ment, and died of yellow fever at 
Key West, Fla. He was a gallant 
soldier and a cultivated and upright 
man. The Grand Army post of his 
native town now bears his name. 

Nor were fidelity and heroism con- 
fined to the men who bore official 
titles, but were found all through the 
ranks. Two of Weare’s sons came 
back to Weare with empty sleeves,— 
Joseph Mayo, who held the position 
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of warden of the New Hampshire 
state prison from 1865 to 1871, left 
his arm at Cedar Creek, and Elijah 


Purington, a descendant and name 


Nate Bailey S 


sake of the first Quaker settler, lost 
his at the Battle of South Mountain; 


and there are over forty names on the 
death-roll. 
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Although not a soldier, the un- 
selfish and patriotic work of William 


B. Gove as a member of the New 


Hampshire Sanitary Commission 





H. R. Nichols 


fairly entitles him to mention in this 
connection. Mr. Gove left town for 
Washington in 1863 to accept a posi- 
tion in the United States pension 
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office, where he was twice promoted, 
but his work on behalf of the boys in 
the field occupied a large share of 
his time until the close of the Rebel- 
lion. Mr. Gove was a man of un- 
blemished character and a true phi- 
lanthropist. 

A Grand Army of the Republic 
post was formed in 1879, and the 
roster at one time contained forty- 
seven names, but death has now 
reduced the number to thirty. <A 











Woman's Relief 
Corps, auxiliary to 
the post, was organ- 
ized the same vear, and Re 
is doing efficient work 

for the veterans and their families. 

A lodge of Odd Fellows was insti- 
tuted in 1878, and a Rebekah Degree 
lodge ten years later. Both are ina 
prosperous condition at the present 
time, while the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union and the Young 
People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor are exerting a healthy influ- 
ence on the morals of the town. 

There is no Masonic lodge in town, 
but several citizens are members of 
that order; one of whom, Squiers L. 
Gove, is a knight templar. 
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A cornet band, organized in 1879, 
is still in existence, and an orchestra, 
composed of the Davis sisters,—whose 
brother, ‘*‘ Professor Leroy,’’ is a ma- 
gician in Boston,—F. N. Simons, 
L. D. Clement, J. R. Rogers, and 
F. F. Foster, is equal to any occasion 
when its services may be required. 

The inhabitants of Weare have 
always been known as a reading and 
thinking people. As far back as 
1793 a ‘‘ Social Library’’ was incor- 
porated containing 
some ninety volumes, 
and in 180g the 
‘* Friends’ Library ’’ 
consisted of sixty- 
eight volumes. At 


the present time the townspeople en- 
joy the privileges of an excellent pub- 
lic library located at Weare Centre. 
The amount of mail received and 
sent away from a town affords a fair 
indication of the degree of intelli- 
gence of its inhabitants. About fifty 
thousand newspapers, periodicals, and 
miscellaneous matter, and one hun- 
dred thousand letters, are annually 
transmitted through the mails of 
Weare. The town contains six vil- 
lages, in each of which is located a 
post-office. 








Toy Shop at North Weare 


The religious societies of the place 
are represented by six churches, be- 
sides the two Quaker ‘‘meeting- 
houses’ before alluded to. Two 
Baptist churches and one Episcopal 
are situated at East Weare. The 
latter, but recently erected, was 
founded by the Rev. Edward M. 
Parker, of St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord. Arthur W. Peaslee—brother of 
Robert J., of Manchester—has been 


Simons & Homer, 
Riverdale. 
supplying the pulpit dur- 
ing the summer months, 
and has also held services at River- 
dale. He has not yet taken orders, 
being at the present time a student 
in St. John’s Episcopal College, at 

Cambridge, Mass. 


North 


Of the Universalist church at 
Weare Centre there is at the present 
time no settled pastor. Rev. W. H. 
Morrison, of Manchester, holds even- 
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ing services there during 
the summer, and its doors 
are opened weekly for Sun- 
day-school exercises. This 
school was established in 
1866, and for the first eight 
years was superintended by 
Dr. C. O. Ballou, now a 
resident of Providence, R. I. 
When he left town in 1873, 
Mrs. Loretta Foster, wid- 
ow of the Rev. Frederick 
Foster, a fc.mer pastor of the church, 
accepted his position. She remained 
superintendent of the school until her 
death in 1892, and the influence of 
her pure and noble life will be felt 
for many years to come. Her son, 
Frederick F. Foster, is a_ prolific 
writer of fiction and a contributor to 
some of the best known periodicals of 
the country. 

This school has not been closed a 





Lindley M. Sawyer 
North Weare. 


a Sunday for nearly thirty 
years,— a somewhat re- 
markable record,—and its library con- 
sists of nearly one thousand volumes. 
On the death of Mrs. Foster, the work 
was taken up and since carried on by 
Mrs. Eunice H. Chase, a sister of 
the noted temperance advocate, Rev. 
Edwin Thompson, and a woman of 
strong character and broad intelli- 
gence. Mrs. Chase is the owner of 
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a grocery and dry-goods store at 


North Weare, and is noted for the 
strict integrity of her business tran 
sactions. 

The Rev. W. S. Randall is at the 
present time in charge of the Congre- 
gational church at North Weare. 
Mr. Randall held services here for 
nearly a year prior to his graduation 
from Andover Theological Seminary 
in June, 1895. He is native of 
Maine, a graduate of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, and was ordained and installed 


pastor of this church on July 23, 


1895. He is a man of progressive 
and liberal ideas, and is fast winning 
his way into the hearts o* the people. 

A Union church at South Weare 
completes the list. Here 
are held services by repre- 
sentatives of the Univer- 
salist, Congregational, and 
Advent societies—a some- 
what unusual example of 
church unity, but one 
which is potent for good. 
The Rev. William H. Dear- 
born, a native of South 
Weare, a graduate of Tufts 
College, now located as a 
Universalist minister in 
Medford, Mass., occasion- 
ally supplies this pulpit, as 
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does also Mr. Morrison, of Manches- 
ter, while Mr. Randall holds regular 
services there on Sunday mornings. 
Among the many bright and suc- 
cessful young men of Weare who 
have departed her borders within the 
last few years are the following : 
Elmer E. Copeland, a rising young 
physician in Springfield, Mass. 











William H. Chase, manager and 
treasurer of the Leominster Worsted 
Co., Leominster, Mass., and also a 
trustee of the Fitchburg Savings Bank. 


Kilburn's Grist-muill, East Weare 
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Walter 
responsible position in the General 
Ce., 


S. Kelley, who holds a 


Electric with 


Boston. 


headquarters at 


Henry Osborne,—a son of Lindley 


Osborne, who is a prominent Friend, 





and a man of rare intelligence,—a 


civil engineer of much ability in 
Manchester. 


Charles Osborne, brother to Henry, 
a graduate of Haverford College, and 
professor of mathematics. 

James M. Adams, who for the last 


six years has been editor of the 
Nashua Datly Telegraph, and has 
served two terms as messenger of 


the New Hampshire senate, and still 
the 
arms of the same body. 


holds position of sergeant-at- 
In August, 
1890, he was appointed by Secretary 
Jeremiah Rusk to be state statistical 
agent for New Hampshire, which 
office he held over three years, being 
removed by Secretary Morton a few 
months after the Democratic admin- 


istration came into power. 
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Weare is particularly well adapted 
for manufacturing, as there are many 
and 


excellent ‘‘ water privileges,’’ 


and branch of the 


Boston & Maine system of railroad, 


is located on a 


which insures direct communication 
with Boston twice a day, and also 





and 


Henniker, 


with Hillsborough, 
other northern towns. 

Large cotton and woollen indus- 
here in 
the past, but within a few years the 


tries have been carried on 
mills have been destroyed by fire, 


If 


some enterprising young men would 


and the business never resumed. 


avail themselves of the opportunity 
offered by the power on this river, 
they would doubtless soon be reck- 
oned among the most successful busi- 
ness men of the state. 

The 


present industry of the town. 


shoes is the 
Lind- 
ley M. Sawyer still carries on the 


manufacture of 


business founded by his father, Allen 
Sawyer, in 1852, and his ‘‘ Quaker”’ 
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boot is known throughout New Eng- 
land. 

The firm of George Simons & Son 
are successfully continuing the shoe 
business carried on so long by John 
W. Hanson. George Simons has 
always been active in town affairs, 
and was for many years a trader at 
Weare Centre. His son, Frank N. 
Simons, the junior partner of the 
firm, is also an artist of much natural 
ability. Mr. Hanson established the 
plant in 1865, and for twenty-five 
years made a most lucrative success 
of it. In 1891 he sold out to Simons 
& Son, and retired from active labor. 
He was a just and generous employer, 
and a business man of great ability. 





At Riverdale another shoe firm, 


Simons & Homer, is doing a thriv 
ing business. Harry H. Simons has 
also a store and gristmill which are 
well patronized. 

A stage line from Riverdale to 





Clinton Grove is run by Nate Bailey. \ 
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The toy shop at North Weare is 
a venture which has succeeded re- 
markably well. Established by Hen- 
ry Wallace about 1875, it has grown 
into a very remunerative industry. 

Mr. Wallace has recently died, 
and the business transferred to Loren 
D. Clement, a young man who has 
long held a responsible place in the 
establishment, and is well adapted 
for its continuance. 

The Universal Weeder Co., Ernest 
Hussey, manager, is in a prosperous 
condition. It manufactures under a 
royalty, and the machines are shipped 
to all parts of this country, to Europe, 
South America, and the Sandwich 
islands. Zephaniah Breed is the 
inventor of this machine, from which 
he has received much pecuniary ben- 
efit. 

The manufacture of skiving ma- 
chines was a business carried on with 
success for many years by J. W. 
Chase. His daughter is the wife of 
Hon. Oliver E. Branch, a former 





H. H. Simons. 











Eunice Chase, North Weare 
C. A. Thorp, South Weare 
A. H. Marshall, East Weare 


resident, an able and successful law- 
yer in Manchester, who was ap- 
pointed United States district attor- 
ney by President Cleveland. On 
Mr. Chase’s death, in 1877, Daniel 
Hanson bought out the business, and 
has since remained in it. 
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Frank Tucker, North Weare 
Hooper & Breed, North Weare 
B. T. Jameson, Weare Centre 
H. H. Simons, Riverdale 


Wheelbarrows are manufactured 
by Leighton Bros., and the Paige 
Bros. are doing quite a business as 
wood-workers at North Weare. 

*r ° 

There are many other small indus- 
tries, and W. H. Kilburn, of East 
Weare, is a prosperous dealer in 
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grain and feed, with grist-mill at 
tached. John Herrick has estab 
lished himself as a florist, and in- 
tends to increase his business largely 
another year. 

Hooper & Breed are dealers in 
groceries and provisions at North 
Weare, and a reliable and prosper 
ous firm. Frank Tucker does a 
large grocery business in the same 
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are attracted yearly numerous vis- 
itors from all sections of New Eng- 
land. As a “summer town,” Weare 
is not to be despised ; in fact, it may 
be said to have no superior in this 
part of New Hampshire. Its charms 
of quiet rural beauty are such that a 
drive in any direction will never fail 
to find a host of ever-varying and 
picturesque bits of natural scenery. 
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part of the town. Mr. \ 


Tucker is an enterprising 

and hustling young busi 

ness man, and at the present 
time holds the office of post- ‘ 
master. B.’T. Jameson, the grocer 
at Weare Centre, is one of Weare’s 
numerous postmasters. At South 
Weare Charles A. Thorp has re- 
cently become proprietor of the vil- 
lage store; while at East Weare 
A. H. Marshall combines the sale of 
groceries with his duties as the serv- 
ant of Uncle Sam in his section. 

As an agricultural town, Weare 
compares favorably with any in the 
state, and the fertility of the land 
and the almost universal neatness of 
the farm buildings are everywhere 
noticeable. To many of these farms 
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From Mt. Wallingford, the highest 
elevation in the town, can be dis- 
cerned the hills and mountains of 
forty different towns, while from Mt. 
William, its neighbor, the view is 
nearly as extensive. From Tiffany 
hill, Mts. Washington, Lafayette, 
Moosilauke, and Kearsarge are seen 
in the north; Sunapee and Lovell, 
in the west; and Monadnock and 
Joe English, in the south; and, with 
the foreground filled with wooded 
hills and undulating valleys, a land- 
scape is presented which is well 
worthy the canvas of any artist. 
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Maplewood Hotel 


Perhaps the most beautiful picture 
that the town can show is the one 
seen from the summit of the hill on 
which are located the farm buildings 
of Dana B. Gove—for many years a 
lawyer in Boston, but who has now 
returned to reside on the old home- 
stead. The dim blue outlines of 
the distant mountains combined with 
the varied shades of green of nearer 
hills, dotted with tiny white villages 
and scattering red farmhouses; the 
glimpses of water in the valley, like 
crystal mirrors in frames of green; 
the winding roads, like broad white 
ribbons narrowing in the distance; 
—all unite in forming a grand and 
beautiful scene. And throughout the 
town winds the fair and picturesque 
Piscataquog, now gliding peacefully 
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along between its wooded _ banks, 
again dashing with deafening roar 
over dam and boulder, and hurrying 
away to join the mighty Merrimack 
in its journey to the sea. 

The villages of North and East 
Weare and Riverdale are located on 
this stream, and the drives along its 
course are favorites with every sum- 
mer resident, who, having once dis- 
covered the town’s attractions, is cer 
tain to return another year. 

Among the many pleasantly located 
houses where the welcome guest is 
satisfactorily entertained is that of 
Forest Villa, now owned and occu- 





pied by John G. Cram, formerly pro- 
prietor of large establishments in 
Charles and Pinckney streets, Boston. 
Mr. Cram is a genial and painstaking 
landlord, who has the com- 
fort of his guests always in 
mind, and his house has 
been filled to its utmost 
capacity the past season. 
The location of Forest Vil- 
la is a charming one: a 
range of high hills at the 
back, the river flowing in 
front, and on the main road 
from North Weare railroad 
station, which can be 





The Everett House 





reached in fifteen minutes. 
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At Forest Farm, North iz 


Weare, Elijah Dow, pro- 
prietor, the scene this sea- 
son has been a lively one. 
The house has been filled 
to overflowing, and merry 
parties of boarders in ever- 
green-decked hay-carts 
have been a frequent 
sight on the village street, 
the company very evi- 
dently enjoying all the 
pleasure they could pos- 
sibly have anticipated. 
Elm Farm, which accommodates 
about twenty guests, is another favor- 
ite resort, and its owner, Henry Davis, 
is known as one of the best of hosts. 
At South Weare are Maple Shade 
Cottage, H. R. Nichols, landlord, 
which is in a fine location and de- 
servedly well patronized, and the 
Maplewood Hotel, of which David 
Tewksbury is the popular proprietor 
In the same section is situated the 
Mountain View House, on an eleva- 
tion which commands an extensive 
view of the surrounding country. 
This place is owned and managed 
by Eben Bartlett, and has room for 
some twenty-five guests. 
One of the first and best known 
summer boarding-houses in town, as 





Residence of Mrs. Harlan Marshall, East Weare 
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Residence of Frank Tucker 


well as most accessible,—being with- 
in three minutes’ walk from the rail- 
road station at North Weare,—is the 
Everett House, which is carried on 
by its owner, Charles W. Everett, 
who is known to thousands as the 
courteous old-time conductor on the 
Manchester & North Weare Railroad. 

Chestnut Cottage is the old Melvin 
homestead. It is said to be a hun- 
dred and fifty years old, and has 
always been in that family. It is 
now owned by Mrs. Lydia Melvin. 
Built on a sightly hill, two miles from 
Riverdale station, it makes a charm- 
ing summer home for the families of 
Mrs. W. E. Stevens and Mr. J. H. 
Livesey, of Chicago, who have occu- 
pied it for seven years. Mr. Live- 
sey was formerly con- 
nected with the Crane 
Elevator Co., of Chicago, 
and has now retired with 
a large and increasing 
property. 

The Allen House, at 
Weare Centre, was for- 
merly kept by Jesse 
Clement, a typical old- 
time inn-keeper, and was 
then called the old 
‘‘ Whittle Tavern,’’ from 
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a still older landlord. It has now 
been remodelled, and is very suc- 
cessfully managed by a daughter of 
Mr. Clement. 

The Hollis House, the hotel at 
North Weare, was formerly owned by 
Abner P. Collins, who carried on the 
tavern for thirty years. Mr. Collins 
is one of Weare’s best informed men, 
a lover of books, and a subscriber 
to the GRANITE MONTHLY since its 
first issue in 1877. He is much in- 
terested in genealogy, and compiled 
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was state librarian in 1851; Moses A. 
Hodgdon, a former business man of 
prominence, and a leader in town 
affairs, who served as councillor in 
1868—'69; and Daniel Paige, Simon 
P. Colby, and Oliver D. Sawyer, 
state senators. The latter is a son 
of the late Daniel Sawyer, a worthy 
Quaker and Abolitionist. 

The bodily health of the commun- 
ity is looked after by Dr. James P. 
Whittle, a nephew and pupil of Dr. 
James Peterson,—a remarkably skil- 








Physicians 
Dr. J. P. Whittle Dr. Frank 


that department of the town history. 
He is at present engaged on the 
genealogy of the Collins and Peaslee 
families. He has also served several 
terms as a representative, and held 
town offices for many years. He and 
his son, Warren L., now own a farm 
at North Weare, and the location of 
the house, in a pine grove on the 
bank of the river, with a miniature 
pond in front, is an ideal one. 

Other natives not previously men- 
tioned, who have held important state 
offices, are: Samuel C. Eastman, who 





Eator Or. Mary Danforth 


ful and well- beloved homeopathic 
physician, who died in 1870,—and 
Dr. Frank Eaton, a disciple of the 
** old school.”’ 

In this connection may be men- 
tioned the late Dr. J. Harvey Wood- 
bury, for many years a most successful 
practitioner in Boston. Dr. Wood- 
bury was the son of William Wood- 
bury, who filled many important polit- 
ical positions in town and state, and 
was a member of the constitutional 
convention in 1850. Another son is 
Daniel P. (better known as ‘‘ Peter- 
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son ’’) Woodbury, who has long been 
a prominent farmer and town officer. 
Frank T., a son of the latter, is now 
a student in the Harvard Medical 
school, and a young man of much 
promise in his chosen profession. 
Dr. Mary Danforth, of Manchester, 
was at one time a resident of the 
town, and entered upon her medical 
career from the office of Dr. Alfred 
R. Dearborn, of East Weare, after- 
ward of Concord. She entered the 
field when it cost nerve and perse- 
verance to be a woman physician, 
but, overcoming all obstacles and 
prejudices, she remained constant to 
her chosen life work, and was the 
first of her sex admitted to the con- 
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servative old New Hampshire Medi- 
cal Society. 

Did space permit, the names of 
many other worthy sons and daugh- 
ters of Weare might be recalled, who 
have gone out into the world to oc- 
cupy positions of trust and responsi- 
bility ; but it is with the town itself 
and its present condition that we now 
have to do. 

With every facility for remunera- 
tive manufacturing interests, and un- 
excelled as a healthful and attractive 
summer resort, it would seem that 
the future might bring unqualified 
success and ever increasing prosper- 
ity to these ancient and beautiful vil- 
lages ** along the Piscataquog.”’ 


HAZEL. 


By Hattie Abbott. 


A gray November day, 


With chill foreboding of drear Winter in the air,— 


Through all the wood, for some brave fern or hardy leaf, 


We searched in vain. 


No trace of Summer, save 


The sere, brown leaves, 


that underneath our feet 


Did rustle and seem to grieve for life so short, 


For stay so brief. 


All suddenly we came 


Upon a glorious mass of brilliant, golden sheen,— 


Was it the touch of Midas, king of olden lore, 


Had he passed by ? 


It was not touch of king 


That so transformed and beautified the dull, dim wood : 


It was the weird witch-hazel’s bloom this magic wrought 


For eye to 


see. 


Into each soul some day 


The brightness of God’s love, eternal love, will shine.— 


The shadows of the dreary way will fade and leave 


The perfect day. 























FROM THE PIAZZA. 
MT. WASHINGTON FROM THE MT. PLEASANT HOUSE. 
hy kdward A. Fenks. 


Across his breast the autumn sunbeams fall, 

While up his shaggy side the shadows creep 

From foot to crown,—a flock of mountain sheep 
Slow climbing homeward at the shepherd's call, 
Scaling with certain foot the jagged wall, 

O'erleaping gulfs and cahons wildly deep 

Within whose cells the storm-winged Furies sleep,— 
Until they gather at their starlit stall. 
And up the iron trail the genii go, 

With sturdy shoulders pushing venturous trains, 

While the grim mountain shakes his sides with glee 

To see his faithful vassals toiling so. 

At last the clouds engulf them, and it rains: 


So great ships vanish in a thunderous sea. 
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{Illustrated from photographs by Henry P. Moore, Concord, N. H.] 


By Fohn C. 


VOLUNTEER service 
was a study, for in the 
ranks could be found 
men from all the walks of life, 
laborers, skilled and unskilled, 
capable of building a railroad or de- 
stroying it, setting up a locomotive 
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marshes before Charleston by the 
boys of the Third. 

So far as ability was concerned, 
the line could not be drawn between 
the captain and the private. Except 
in rank, the one was very often the 
equal of the other; and the latter 





The Captain. 


or killing it, constructing a vessel or 
scuttling it, or in fact able to do 
almost anything man could do, even 
with scant materials, like the build- 
ing of the grape-vine bridge over 
the Chickahominy river by the Fifth 
New Hampshire, or the planting of 
Gilmore’s ‘‘Swamp Angel’’ in the 


The Private 


years of the war proved this in the 
many promotions from the ranks, 
even in the regular service. This 
was after all what made the Union 
army invincible in a long campaign, 
the mechanical and inventive genius 
of the country being nearly all on our 
side. 
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The captain, whose portrait is pre- 
sented on the opposite page, enlisted 
as a private, and rose to the com- 
mand of a company in the Seventh 
New Hampshire Volunteers. 


a 
Po 





The 


well known to 


private, whose features are 


many of the readers 
of the GRANITE MONTHLY, enlisted 
as a private in the same regiment, 
and was mustered out as a private. 
The only decoration he received dur- 
ing his three years’ service the Con- 
federates gave him at Olustee—a bul- 
let in the shoulder. Both are among 


our most successful business men, 
and both have been honored often by 
being chosen to fill various positions 
of their 


They are good types of the Union 


honor by fellow citizens. 


volunteers of 1861-62, and their ca- 
reer in their native state reverses the 
Scriptural saying that ‘‘ A prophet is 
not without honor save in his own 
country.’’ 

The Germans did not figure largely 
in New Hampshire regiments, but 
the features of one who commanded 
a company in the Seventh will ever 
with I 


affection by 
those who served under him, Capt. 


be remembered 
Joseph Freschel, who was for many 
years after the war a well known citi- 
zen and business man in the city of 
Manchester, the 
there being named in his memory. 


one of two posts 


The most dashing looking officer 
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on parade in the department of the 
South was the lamented commander 
of the Seventh, who fell at the head 
of his men during the terrible charge 
Wagner, Col. H. S. Putnam. 
Had his life been spared, he would 
undoubtedly attained higher 
rank before the close of the war, for 


on 
have 


he was the beau ideal of a soldier. 
An associate of Captain Freschel 
in the command of a company was 
Capt. 
the well known proprietor of Young’s 
hotel, Boston. 


aul Whipple, a_ brother of 


He enlisted as a pri- 
vate, and served until the end of the 
He set- 
tled on a plantation after the surren- 
der of 


war, coming outa captain. 


Lee, and has remained a citi- 
zen and a planter in the Palmetto 
state ever since. He visited his old 
home during the G. A. R. encamp- 
ment in Boston in 1890, and while 
at the ‘‘ Hub,’’ he and a few of his 
friends—mainly his old comrades of 
the Seventh—were tendered a recep- 
tion by his brother at Young’s hotel. 
The proprietor acted as head-waiter 
during the banquet, looking care- 
fully after the wants of his brother’s 
guests, and the occasion on account 


of its enjoyable features will never be 





Paul Wr Capt 


Capt »ple W. K. Norton 

forgotten by those who were so for- 
tunate as to be present, for it ended 
in an afternoon’s drive on Mr. Whip- 
ple’s tallyho around the delightful 


suburbs of Boston, closing with 
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The Gallant Dup 


another spread at his stable on Bea- 
con street. 

A well known Concord boy was 
Capt. William K. Norton, of the 
Fourth New Hampshire, who served 
with his regiment until the end of 
the war. Few in the capital city 
were better known and loved than 
Billy Norton, and his portrait will 
be a reminder of the bright faced boy 
whom so many will remember before 
the war, for he was born in the city, 





Sloop-of-War 





nt and his Officers 


and lived here up to the time of his 
death. 

The navy figured largely during 
the war, along the coast between 
Fortress Monroe and Savannah. 
Under the gallant Dupont and his 
officers the capture of Port Royal 
was effected, which was the begin- 
ning of the long siege of Charleston, 
that did not terminate until ‘* Sher- 
man’s March to the Sea.’’ Not a 
few of those standing around the old 
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Pocahontas.” 
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sea-king acquired fame and distinc- 
tion either during the war or after its 
ending, among them Admiral Meade, 
Admiral Ammen, and others whose 
names cannot be recalled. 

Dela- 
home of 


Admiral Dupont was from 


ware, which has been the 
the family for generations. One of the 
name represents that state at the pres- 
ent time in the United States senate. 

The sloop-of-war, Pocahontas, has 


been mentioned. It was stationed at 





Edisto bay during the spring of 1862. 
An exchange of hospitalities between 
the military and naval officers called 
the service of the band into requisi- 
tion one night on board of the man 
of war, which was memorable for two 
reasons: First, the boys being called 
upon to” 
the first 
they did 
‘pull; ”’ 
the 


splice the main-brace ’’ for 
time in their lives, which 
with a will, and a strong 
second, for the narrow es- 


cape party had from drowning 





























on the return to land, in consequence 
of the too strong and too frequent 
splicing of the main-brace by the 
boat’s crew. The tide was running 
out like a mill-race, the boat was full, 
and the oarsmen were in the same 
condition ; altogether, it was an expe- 
rience to remember, for if the boat 
went down there would not be enough 
left to splice together, for a first class 
funeral. 

A very good idea can be formed of 
the character of the armament of a 
man-of-war thirty years ago from the 
representation of the mortar, whose 
roar could be heard for miles, and 
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Ere toil is done. 
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from whose muzzle belched forth fire 
and brimstone for the devoted de 
fenders of Sumter or Wagner, and 
the rifle cannon, or ‘‘ Long Tom"' as 
it might well be called, from whose 
mouth went whizzing the much 
dreaded and death dealing shell. 
Too much cannot be said in praise 
of the navy, for without its aid there 
could not have been the ghost of a 
chance in suppressing the rebellion. 
For this reason the names of Farra 
gut, of Dupont, of Porter, and of the 
other gallant sailors of lesser rank, 
should ever be held in grateful re 
membrance by the American people. 


LTO BE CONCLUDED. 


DETHRONED. 


It seems but yesterday,—the bloom, 
And now the yellow leaf is seen, 
And Nature’s pencil writes the doom 

Of beauteous Summer, royal queen. 


The birds of June have taken flight 
Or changed their notes, so sweet and clear; 
And swallows, from their circling height, 
Proclaim departure near. 


Unvarying is the locust’s song, 
And chirping crickets never tire ; 

The goldenrod the pastures throng, 
With sumac decked with cones of fire. 


And daily care and daily task 
Infringe upon the setting sun, 
While stars peep through their sombre mask 


Although dethroned, supremely stands 
Sweet Summer’s reign, without a peer. 

With lifted hearts and lifted hands, 

We bless thee, queen of many a year. 
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CHAPTE 
UMMER came to an 


end at last, and the 
mellow glow of au- 
tumn was spreading 

at 
well 


over the camp 
Buntzelwitz 
the 
around Jobst von Reutlingen’s estate 


of Steinhovel. 


as 





as over fields 
The young mistress 
of that lonely mansion walked along 
the narrow path that led through the 
high grown fields, for since that walk 
with Benno the forest with its dreamy 
little lake and moss-covered rock was 

to 
listened to 


distasteful her—was it not there 
that she that 


caused her to forget her duty, and 


the words 


that had caused her cousin’s death ? 
She had never gone there again, but 
instead wandered over the meadows, 
with her eyes ever gazing eagerly and 
Would 


she never again see the wild rider 


searchingly into the distance. 
coming across the fields? Ah, where 
was he—what had become of him? 
After Bandemer’s departure in the 
spring she had put herself under 
Lore’s gentle care, and soon recovered 
She 


had given up ail thoughts of continu- 


from the effects of her journey. 


ing her search, for a time at least, for 
all her plans had failed and she knew 
of nothing else to do. 

She had once hoped to gain some 
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eae, 


information from the officers of a reg- 
iment which halted near Steinhovel, 
and, encouraged by the respectful 
and courteous treatment that she had 
hitherto received, had approached 
them at their inn as they sat around 
the fire. They laughingly told her 
that they knew Reutlingen and would 
tell her where he was, but only on 
one condition—that she should give 
them each a kiss. This proposition 
was advanced amid loud applause, 
and Ulrike noticed when it was too 
late that they had all been drinking 
heavily. She quickly returned 
her carriage and 

soon she heard the 


and 


to 
but 
of hoofs 
laughter, and found 
herself escorted by half a dozen of 
the 
noisily on each side of the carriage 
and 


drove away, 
clatter 
peals of 
gay young rode 


men. They 


overwhelmed her with unwel- 
Soon, however, the 
to and 


they turned back, throwing her kisses 


come attentions. 


fun became tiresome them 


as they went; they had not meant 
it unkindly, but Ulrike laid her head 
on Annette’s shoulder and wept as 
Her 


against the 


though her heart would break. 


whole nature rebelled 
rudeness to which she had been sub- 
jected and she had not strength to 
control her feelings, so she returned 


to Steinhovel. 
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There she remained until the end 
of the summer, thinking ever of her 
absent husband and whispering to 
every bird that flew across the sunny 
sky: ‘‘Oh, can’t you take him my 
greeting, and bring me a message ?”’ 
Scarcely another thought entered her 
mind. 

One day as she was walking in 
the road Susanna von Techow passed 
in her light carriage on her way to 
Steinhovel. She stopped, and after 
a joyful greeting Ulrike joined her 
friend and they returned together. 

‘‘And what do you expect to do 

Ulrike ?”’ 
two friends 


now, asked Susanna, as 
the 


under an arbor in the garden. 


sat sadly together 
‘You 
can't possibly begin your aimless 
I don't believe 
that I should have the courage for 


wanderings again. 


such adventures, and you are much 
more delicate and timid even than I.” 

‘‘T can’t even imagine you in my 
place, Susanna,’’ responded Ulrike. 
‘* When Wolf came to you you gave 
him what he deserved, love and faith, 
so you have nothing with 
reproach yourself. 
and I must atone for it. 


which to 
I have so much, 
Encourage 


me instead of frightening me.’’ 


‘“Why do you reproach your- 
self?’’ asked Susanna, and Ulrike 
told her. 

‘It will all turn out well in 
the end, poor child,’’ said Susanna 
thoughtfully. ‘‘Jobst von Reutlin- 


gen has behaved very nobly towards 
you, and you have indeed given him 
every cause for mistrust.”’ 

‘‘But I had no reason for believ- 
ing my cousin a liar, and he offered 
to prove what he said,’’ responded 
Ulrike. 


‘* Well, what of it?’’ asked Sus- 
‘*Don’t you remember the 


anna. 
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old Greek story of Cupid and Psyche, 
dear Ulrike? He married her with 
the understanding that she was never 
to see his face if she wished to hold 
his love and keep him with her. She 
loved him but her faith was weak, 
so she raised a lamp and gazed upon 
his features one night as he slept. 
The god awoke and disappeared— 
her love was not strong enough to 
give her perfect faith and so she lost 
him. She ever afterwards wandered 
aimlessly about the world, seeking 
him in vain to ask forgiveness.’’ 

‘To ask repeated 
Ulrike, shuddering; ‘‘ what a hope- 
less fate. 
tinued 


forgiveness,’’ 


But, Susanna,’’ 
after a 


she con- 
pause, ‘“‘don’t you 
think that Psyche had some cause 
for her lack of faith?’’ 

‘* Perhaps she had,” responded Su- 
sanna, ‘‘but, child, I will tell you 
something. I love Wolf, as you 
know, and therefore I am willing to 
trust him fully. Your brother Heinz 
has time and again taken it upon 
himself to tell 
which I am 


me tales about him 


convinced are untrue. 
Wolf did not lie to me, I am sure he 
could not; and I have given him my 
love, and trust him blindly. 
haps a 


Per- 
passion for gambling has 
sometimes led him astray, perhaps 
his love for me has not always been 
true; but I think of the endless 
temptations of camp life, and I be- 
lieve that from now on he will be 
true to me because I trust him with- 
out holding up a lamp to gaze upon 
his features.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Ulrike, confidently, 
‘‘and now that you have given him 
your love and faith I am sure that he 
will be worthy of them, for I know 
him; but I was less noble towards 


my husband—I lifted my lamp and 
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then flew away myself. 
become of me?’’ 


What will 


‘*“You must search for him, poor 
little Psyche, I 
can't 


see that, 
out into 
again as you did before. 


but you 
the 
Our good 
Jobst, who always imagines that we 
poor women would perish from terror 
were it not for the protection of him- 
self and others like him, would tear 
his hair if he heard of your wander- 


venture world 


ings. 

‘‘T can’t help that; what else can 
I do?’’ 

‘*Have you seen Heinz again?’’ 
asked Susanna suddenly. 

‘‘No; and I can do without that 
pleasure very willingly.’’ 

‘* But my dear, Heinz would surely 
know where his brother is. I think 
that the Dingelstadt hussars are in 
Saxony with Prince Heinrich’s army, 
at any rate you can find them. Send 
to him with a letter—the 
field post-office is not to be trusted, 


some one 
and the white hussars are no settled 
community 
find.’’ 

“T will seek him myself,” answered 
Ulrike promptly. ‘‘It will be at 
least a starting point for my wander- 
ings, and perhaps through 
shall find his brother at last.’’ 


and 


are very hard to 


him I 


So she again started out with her 
attendants in the large travelling car- 
riage, this time to 
brother Heinz. 


search for her 

The white hussars were indeed no 
settled community, and were to be 
found now here, now there as their 
general’s orders called them, and it 
was impossible for Ulrike to seek 
them on the field of battle. Amid 
a thousand misgivings she at last 
reached Leipzig and went to her old 
winter quarters of the year before, 
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where the good people of the house 
looked upon her as a friend and 
received her cordially. 

She found ample occupation in 
waiting, searching, and questioning, 
until October passed away and the 
autumn wind stripped the golden 
leaves from the At last she 
heard news of the white hussars, and 
soon afterwards rode into the little 
village where they were quartered. 

She left her carriage and ques- 
tioned an hussar, who promised to 
find Lieutenant von Reutlingen for 
her, after Heinz 
hurrying up. His 
ment at seeing Ulrike 
unbounded. 

‘*Don’t make me 
the street, 
you a 


trees. 


and soon himself 


astonish- 
there 


came 


was 


stand here in 
dear Heinz. Haven't 
room we can talk 
quietly together without being dis- 
turbed ?’’ 


where 


‘* Yes, of course; if you will honor 
me by being my guest.’’ 

A bright fire was burning on the 
hearth, and Heinz drew up a bench 
and motioned to Ulrike to be seated, 
but she remained standing, with the 
cape falling from her shoulders. She 
was trembling with excitement, and 
he looked at her inquiringly. What 
could her coming mean? Had she 
forgotten his conduct on their last 
evening together at Steinhovel, or 
had she followed him because of it? 
He was too clever to believe the lat- 
ter for an instant. 

‘* Heinz, where is your brother ?’’ 
she asked breathlessly. “I am hunt- 
ing for him; tell me, where can I 
find him ?’”’ 


Clearly, it was not upon his own 
account that she had come. 

“ How should I know ? 
naturally suppose that his wife would 


One would 
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know more about that than anyone 
else,’’ he answered with a laugh. 

‘““Would I ask you if I knew, 
Heinz? Answer me seriously ; where 
is he?” 

‘‘His majesty sent him to the 
devil; further than that I have not 
heard,’’ continued Heinz, ‘‘ and as 
for the cause, my charming sister, 
from all I hear you must know more 
about that than I, especially as to his 
disappearance.”’ 

‘*Didn’t you know that he killed 
my cousin, Benno von Trautwitz?” 
began Ulrike. It was torture to her 
to have to speak of the matter to him. 

‘‘Yes; for the sake of your pretty 
eyes, of course!’ 

‘My cousin slandered him, and I 
was willing enough to believe the 
tales and to leave Steinhovel against 
my husband's will. Jobst came home 
and found me gone, and, as you may 
imagine, the wild Reutlingen did not 
take it calmly.”’ 

Heinz laughed loudly. 

‘*T knew how it would be. 
do it, 
You were his wife 


How 
dear sister? 
must have 
seen how deeply he loved you from 
the beginning. 
day that you 


could you my 


and 


I told him the first 
loved him, and the 
blockhead would n't believe me.’’ 

‘“You were cruel heartless, 
Heinz, if you knew all that when 
you told me that it would cost me 
but a word to be free, for I never 
doubted but that he told you that 
himself and your words goaded me 
on to flight. What can you say for 
yourself? ’’ 

‘“ Well, my pretty one, I didn’t 
think you were so credulous,’’ he 
laughed. ‘* You were very cold and 
forbidding towards me, and revenge 
is sweet, you know. Besides, Jobst 


and 
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had to be punished for his foolish- 
ness. How dared he go away and 
leave his pretty young wife with 
Heinz von Reutlingen, as though 
there were no danger in it?”’ 

Ulrike sank into a chair and gazed 
at him with her blue eyes. 

‘*My dear Heinz, you know I was 
very fond of you, but you must have 
realized that there was not the least 
danger in Jobst von Reutlingen’s 
wife’s being alone with you.” 

The his face. 
Where did this charming, timid girl 
get her courage? 


blood rushed to 


‘*You must be very sure of your 
power over me that you insult me 
when you are here alone with me, 
and at the very moment when you 
need my services, too!” he exclaimed 
at last. 
noticed that I have 
any power over you,’’ she answered 


‘““T haven't 


irritably, “for you torment and annoy 
me as you please, and it is too ridicu- 
lous for you to see an insult in my 
placing your brother higher than 
yourself. You don’t deserve to have 
such a brother if you talk of courtesy 
when you are in a position to do me 
such a favor! ’’ 

‘*You mean that you would con- 
sider it a favor if I took you to him, 
dear sister ?’”’ 

Ulrike looked at him sorrowfully ; 
her indignation at his conduct was 
too great for words. 

‘* Ulrike,’’ he said at last in a low 
tone, ‘‘I do know where Jobst is. 
What will you give me if I tell you?” 

She faced him quickly, every trace 
of anger disappearing with the hopes 
that his words raised. 

‘*T have little enough to give you. 
What price do you ask; it will be 
hard to find too hard a one for me?” 
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‘‘A kiss from your rosy lips ! 

“A kiss? Oh, if it is nothing 
more than that! You are his brother 
and therefore mine !’’ 

She rose quickly, stepped to his 
side, and touched his forehead lightly 
with her soft, cool lips. That was 
not exactly what he meant, but her 
simplicity and purity stirred him 
deeply and made him view his own 
conduct in a very unpleasant light. 
He sprang up and covered her hand 
with kisses. 

‘* Ulrike, you are an angel! For- 
give my foolish behavior and tell 
me what I can do for you. It is an 
undeserved honor to be allowed to 
serve you.”’ 

His emotion made but little impres- 
sion on her, for there was room in 
her mind for but one thought. 

‘‘ Where can I find my husband? 
Tell me, if you know.”’ 

‘‘He is with Green Kleist’s free 
hussars,’’ answered Heinz, not with- 
out emotion. ‘‘ We were campaign- 
ing against the Austrians together 
in May and June, and I saw and 
talked with him. I think that they 
are now fighting the Russians on the 
border of Pomerania, but I don't 
know exactly where.’’ 

‘“With the free hussars? Wild 
Reutlingen with the free hussars ?’’ 

She had little by little become 
familiar with the army organization, 
and knew how the free corps was 
regarded by the other officers, so she 
realized what Reutlingen’s feelings 
must be at serving in such company. 
She sank back into her chair again, 
and clasped her hands over her knees. 

‘‘But Heinz, that is no company, 
no life for him! When did he join 
them ?”’ 

‘“Well, it is pretty bad for the 
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poor fellow, and I found him very 
much changed. He. had, indeed, 
lost much ; the king’s favor, his troop 
—and a wife like you, Ulrike! It 
is more than one man can bear. 
There are only two things in life 
that can give him pleasure,’’ he con- 
tinued as he saw her eyes fixed upon 
him; ‘‘the first is the friendship of 
his chief, Colonel von Kleist, who is 
truly lovable and charming, and the 
second is the decoration that his 
majesty bestowed upon him. He 
wears the latter day and night and 
remembers constantly that the king 
was once pleased with him. It is 
touching to see how much he thinks 
of that little medal.’’ 

‘*Ts he well?’’ asked Ulrike. 

‘** Yes, certainly ; that is, he was— 
who knows what has happened since 
then ?’”’ 

She arose with a determined air. 

‘*T will go and seek for him,’’ she 
said. 

‘* Wait, my pretty sister; what are 
you thinking of? You can’t go wan- 
dering about on battlefields among 
Russians and Cossacks, exposed to 
unheard of dangers. Give me your 
message for him and I will deliver it 
to him, upon my honor. You shall 
have no further cause to complain 
of me.’’ 

She shook her head. 

‘*T must see him myself, Heinz.’’ 

He gazed at her anxiously, but 
she seemed animated by a fixed 
determination and he saw that she 
meant what she said. Quietly and 
sensibly he talked to her until she 
at last saw the impossibility of her 
proposition and promised to give up 
her plan. Heinz wanted to go him- 
self and bring Jobst to her, but she 
still placed little reliance in him, and 
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did not think that he would aid her 
greatly in her search. But she knew 
at last that Reutlingen lived and 
whither fate had led him, and the 
feeling that she must find him was 


still strong within her. 

Heinz had no immediate duty to 
perform, and so was able to get 
away for a day to escort her to Leit- 
nitz, where she was warmly welcomed 
by her relatives. She remained there 
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a week, enjoying a quiet rest such 
as she had not known for a long 
time, and then, when the troops had 
gone into winter quarters and tem- 
porary quiet reigned over the land, 
she started on her journey to Stein- 
hovel, accompanied by Count Lan- 
genrode, her cousin's fiancé. She 
reached her home safely, and once 
more a long, lonely winter of waiting 
lay before her. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Winter quarters at last! Green 
Kleist had returned from the Oder, 
but there was little rest for his hus- 
sars, as they were stationed as out- 
posts to watch the enemy for three 
miles along the banks of the Mulde. 
Within a few miles lay the Dingel- 
stadt hussars, near enough for the 
old comrades of the last summer’s 
campaign to see much of each other. 
They were all greatly pleased at this, 
and Reutlingen was delighted to see 
his brother Heinz once more. 

‘‘T have come over to see you, 
Jobst,’ said Heinz, on his first visit 
to Kleist’s camp, ‘‘ because I have 
something very important to say to 
you.”’ 

The two brothers accordingly soon 
withdrew from the circle around the 
fire and sought a few moments’ quiet 
conversation. 

‘* We will walk a few steps away 
from them,’’ said Heinz, ‘‘and now 
I must begin what I want to say 
by asking a question. Wild one, 
do you know what your wife is do- 
ing ?”’ 

‘** No.”’ 

‘‘Very well, then, I'll tell you, 
although you don’t deserve it, old 


wrong you have done her by your 
thoughtlessness.”’ 
” exclaimed 
Jobst. ‘‘If you have anything sensi- 
ble to tell me, Heinz, why tell it. 
You know something of Ulrike ?’’ 
‘‘She is seeking you from camp 
to camp—perhaps you will be inter- 
ested in hearing that.’’ 


‘* Thoughtlessness ! 


Reutlingen stopped and gazed at 
his brother in astonishment. 

‘Impossible! You know how anx- 
ious she was—besides she could n’t 
go three steps alone among all these 
soldiers! Heinz, it is impossible ! 
What object could she have in doing 
se” 

His eyes darkened and his sabre 
clanked against his spurs. 

‘*She certainly isn’t looking for 
me,’’ he said grimly. 

‘*Don’t talk nonsense!’’ said 
Heinz. ‘‘Of course she is looking 
for you. You don’t know Ulrike 
at all—she loves you and is a true 
wife to you.’’ 

‘*You don’t know what you are 
talking about, Heinz!’’ 

‘*Jobst, I do know. I told her 
that I loved her during our stay 
at Steinhovel together—do n't strike 





fellow. You don’t know what a me! Yes, it was a villain’s act, I 
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grant; but your coldness spurred me 
on to make love to her. I did it in 
your place.”’ 

“Man, are you crazy?” cried Jobst 
fiercely. 

“ Yes, ves; I was that day entirely. 
But be easy—I can’t tell you how 
she rebuked me. She simply looked 
at me, not a bit frightened, told me 
that I was sick and my mind was 
wandering, that I ought to take a 
cold bath and sleep it off. She said 
she would n't tell you—it might spoil 
your sweet temper—and bowed to me 
graciously and left the room. That 
was an unheard of rebuff for me, 
and it isn’t easy for me to make this 
confession.’ 

‘I don’t know whether you were 
more shameless in your act or in tell- 
ing me of it,’’ said Jobst; ‘‘in either 
case it was a breach of trust on your 
part that I did not deem possible.’’ 

‘‘ Forgive me, Jobst—I am not 
altogether bad! Since that day I 
have reverenced your wife as a saint, 
and you may be sure of one thing, 
that every jealousy on your part is 
a reproach upon her honor and integ- 
rity.”’ 

‘* Be quiet, Heinz; I will not hear 
any more!’ 

“And must she keep up her search, 
then?”’ 

‘“What can I do? Where is she, 
then, in the devil’s name? When 
and where have you seen her? I ad- 
vise you to speak the truth.”’ 

‘Do n't worry about that, mad- 
man! Your pretty wife came to 
my quarters, wished for news of you, 
wanted to continue her search for 
you. She said that she must see 
you and speak to you at any cost. 
I hope you will not make her search 
for you any longer.’’ 
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“Why did n’t you send her to me— 
at once ?’’ 

‘You were in the field then, so 
I took her and her little red haired 
maid to the Trebenows at Leitnitz.’’ 

Before returning to his camp Heinz 
stepped up to his brother once more. 

‘*Wild one, do you wish satisfac- 
tion from me for my conduct ?”’ 

Jobst gazed at him steadily. 

‘*No,’’ he answered after a short 
pause. 

A feeling of deep regret rushed 
over the younger as he felt the warm 
pressure of his brother’s hand. 

‘* Jobst, I thank you for that,’’ he 
said, and then they parted. 


* * * o * 7 


Steinhovel had become the deso- 
late winter home of the lonely girl. 

Captain von Zitzewitz of the 
Schmettau cuirassiers, while on an 
expedition to Magdeburg with his 
troop, had sought Ulrike and told 
her of his meeting with Reutlingen. 
He gave her her husband’s message, 
‘* Give her my regards.’’ 

‘“What he meant, my dear lady, 
I don’t know, but you will of course 
understand,’’ he continued after a 
pause. She thanked him with a 
smile. Ah, yes; she understood too 
well. 

Later, in the spring, Heinz came 
to Steinhovel. He had gotten away 
from his regiment for a few days 
and wanted to take Ulrike to his 
brother. She followed without hesi- 
tation, this time on horseback, for 
she rode well, having made herseif 
proficient by persistent practice. An- 
nette followed with the baggage in 
the light wagon. 

When they reached the valley of 
the Mulde, however, the Kleist hus- 
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sars were gone—they were too late. 
Ulrike was scarcely disappointed, for 


she felt that her time of probation 
was not yet ended, but she could 
not return to Steinhovel. She dread- 
ed the lonely old house, the sad long- 
ing, the remorse, and the fear in 
company with which she had lived 
so long. Rather the danger and 
anxiety of a life in the field than 
this dismal place of security. 

Heinz told her that he had been 
quartered for a time in Langenrode 
abbey, and that the old women had 
returned and no longer looked upon 
the coming of the Prussian troops 
with such absolute terror. He meant 
the old inmates who had so faith- 
lessly left the abbess and her niece 
to their fate, but who now, he said, 
had become very military. More 
than two years before, on a cold, icy 
winter day, Ulrike had left that clois- 
ter, following the Baireuth dragoons 
to the strains of the Hohenfriedberg 
march. 

One bright spring morning a travel- 
stained young woman, sitting lightly 
and easily on her horse, rode up to 
that same abbey door, accompanied 
a Prussian officer. In kindly 
words she told them of the bequests 
of the old abbess. The military old 


by 
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women shook their powdered locks, 
looked through their spectacles, half 
reproachfully, half pleased at the 
young uussar lieutenant who flat- 
tered them as they had not been 
flattered for years, and, on account 
of the good Abbess von Trebenow’s 
generosity, they refused Ulrike noth- 
ing. 

Heinz farewell, and Ulrike 
thanked him from the bottom of her 
heart for his kindly protection and 
noble behavior. 


said 


‘*“You are too good, my dear sis- 

ter,”’ he answered. ‘‘ When you 
meet my brother, put my smallest 
services in their best light, for I have 
talked to him and he was very angry. 
He was much too ready to punish me 
as he used to do in earlier days—and 
as he can now no longer do—so there 
is anger still in his heart. If your 
beautiful eyes will plead for me, dear 
sister, I hope he will no longer scorn 
me.’’ 
Ah, 
when would she be able to do as he 
asked? The moment of meeting was 
always fleeing before her and disap- 
pearing into the future. 

Heinz departed, and Ulrike re- 
mained at Langenrode with her ser- 
vants. 


She promised to serve him. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


The king experienced serious losses 
before the close of the campaign of 
1761; Laudon captured Fort Schweid- 
nitz by a bold attack, and Kolberg, 
into the 
hands of the Russians, thus giving 


after a heroic defense, fell 


the latter a strong hold upon Pomera- 
nia and the Austrians upon Schlesien, 
while Daun’s army invaded Saxony. 
Besides this, the English, who had 





hitherto supplied the king with 
money, now withdrew their support, 
and it seemed as if the might of the 
three great powers must prove too 
much for Friedrich’s weaker forces. 
‘*T don't know whether or not it 
would be a disgrace to me to give 
wrote 
the royal philosopher to a friend, 


‘but I know that there 


up such an unequal struggle,” 


do would 
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be no honor in being overcome.’ 
The daring eagle gazed once more 
upon the sun, which still shone upon 
him and upon his good fortune. 

In this hour of danger God looked 
down upon his chosen people, and 
guided their struggles for the honor 
and preservation of Prussia; Fried- 
rich’s powerful enemy, the Empress 
Elisabeth of Russia, died, and the 
throne passed to Peter III. 

As the king sat brooding alone 
amidst the ruins of his palace at 
Breslau, his soul darkened by despair, 
a New Year’s greeting came to him 
from the far north; Peter the Great 
had been his warm friend, and now 
Peter III had become his admirer. 
The young Czar’s first act was to 
establish an armed neutrality with 
Prussia, which was quickly followed 
by a treaty of peace. A _ bond of 
friendship between the two monarchs 
formed, and General von 
Tschernitschew, 


was soon 
with 
thousand men had been 


who twenty 
ordered to 
support the Austrian advance, was 
now directed by the czar to place 
himself and his men at the disposal 
This sud- 
den alliance caused great excitement, 
and 


of Prussia’s great king. 


for 
this, 
‘‘I know of no war with 
I only know that Belling 
has been having some trouble with 


Sweden 
The 


and said, 


hurriedly sought 


peace. king smiled at 
Sweden. 


them, and now he may do what he 
pleases about it.”’ 

Yes, the 
again, and the royal eagle raised his 


sun smiled upon him 
head in the warm light and spread 
his wings for his flight to victory. 

It was spring, and hostilities began 
anew, this time in Saxony, where 
Prince Heinrich drew his good sword 


from its scabbard and opened the 
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campaign without waiting for orders. 
The prince determined upon an attack 
upon the Austrians under General 
von Zedtwitz, who were intrenched 
at Dobeln. Four columns took up 
the march at midnight, one of them 
commanded by Seydlitz and another 
by Green Kleist, Reutlingen and his 
troop being with the latter. It was a 
warm night in May when the troops 
were aroused and marche: quietly to 
the attack. Not a word was spoken, 
not even a lighted pipe could be seen, 
and it was expected that Seydlitz 
would first gain his position and 
would then receive the signal to 
attack at seven in the morning. 
Suddenly, however, Kleist’s advance 
guard was fired upon by the enemy. 
The moment demanded decided ac- 
tion without regard to preconcerted 
plans, and Kleist thoroughly under- 
stood his position; he hastily impro- 
vised a bridge across the river by 
means of wagons loaded with hay, 
led his men across it and threw him- 
self upon the enemy like lightning, 
driving his opponents back. When 
near Luttdorf he was opposed by a 
battalion of the foe and two guns, 
but the troopers soon scattered the 
infantry and captured the guns, the 
latter being quickly turned upon the 
enemy, who were vainly trying to 
reform their line of battle. A single 
officer was riding to and fro among 
them, trying to rally the fleeing men, 
and Reutlingen quickly attacked him 
and took him prisoner. General von 
Zedtwitz surrendered himself to the 
wild hussar, and upon his capture 
the whole battalion laid its 
Before the other columns 
could reach the field Kleist had fallen 
upon the enemy’s rear with a part 


down 
arms. 


of his hussars, had broken through 
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into their camp at Greifendorf, and 
had captured or destroyed their entire 


force. The prisoners numbered into 
the thousands whom Kleist could 
lay at the feet of his great com- 
mander. 

‘* Colonel von Kleist captured most 
of the prisoners, and he certainly 
deserves to be promoted,’’ wrote 
Prince Heinrich to the king, and 
Kleist became a miajor-general at 
thirty-seven years of age. 

‘‘And what are they going to do 
for you, my wild one?”’ said he to 
Reutlingen, as the latter congratu- 
lated him. ‘‘ Will not your captured 
general bring you a reward ?”’ 

‘“The general has offered me a 
ransom; what more can I expect?’’ 
answered Reutlingen. 

By the happy stroke of Prince 
Heinrich and his generals the Aus- 
trian force had become separated 
from the army of the empire, and 
the latter was forced to fall back into 
the heart of Franken. Seydlitz, 
Kleist, and Belling followed—three 
manly rivals—each trying to outdo 
the others in deeds of daring and 
skill. ‘‘ Prelates and cloisters suf- 
fered thereby,’’ the chronicler tells 
us, and great lamentations arose in 
Wien, for there was no one at hand 
to check the invasion. 

The king waited in Schlesien until 
the junction with Tschernitschew and 
his twenty thousand Russians could 
be effected, then with this help drove 
Daun from the heights of Burkers- 
dorf, and finally sat 
siege of Schweidnitz. 


to the 
It was fated, 
however, that the king was not to 
have foreign assistance in completing 
the work which he had begun alone. 
Without aid as he commenced, so 
was he to remain to the end, and 


down 
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would win the whole glory and honor 
as he had taken all the work and 
privations. At this moment of high- 
est fortune he was met by a blow 
that more than all others threatened 
to overwhelm Peter III 
after his coronation 


him. died 


soon and was 
succeeded by his wife Katherine, and 
the friendship with Prussia was at 
anend. Tschernitschew was ordered 
to withdraw his troops, and the ene- 
my’s good fortune seemed once more 
in the ascendant. 

If doubt ever came to the king it 
was hidden beneath his courage and 
skill. He asked the Russian gen- 
eral to come and speak with him, 
and Tschernitschew came ; Friedrich 
asked him to keep the news of his 
recall a secret and to delay moving 
his army. He asked for no assistance, 
but only that the Russians should 
remain quiet three days longer to 
deceive the Austrians. Tschernit- 
declared that his orders ex- 

forbade it, but Friedrich 
asked him again, and no one could 
stand before the sunny eyes of Prus- 
sia’s king and deny him anything. 
His noble manner won all to his side. 


schew 
pressly 


‘*Do with me as you will, sire! 
broke at last from the lips of the 
Russian general. ‘‘ It will probably 
cost me my head, but had I ten lives 
I would gladly give them all to serve 
you and to prove my affection.”’ 

So the king won a victory alone, 
and with it the courage of his troops 
returned. 
well-nigh 


He drove Daun from the 
impregnable heights and 
forced him back into the mountains, 
whence he dared not advance again 
that summer. 

Thus the king captured Schweid- 
nitz, and the campaign in Schlesien 
was ended. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


After Prince Heinrich’'s victory, 
Seydlitz, Kleist, and Belling ravaged 
the land continuously, and Reutlin- 
gen led his troop on detached service 
the 


held his men under iron 


made his feared in 


He 
discipline, however, and kept them 


and name 


land. 


irom the pillage and outrage so fre- 
quent at that time. 





‘* Friedrich, to you the tide of war has 

turned ; 

Now let us seize the booty we have 

earned.”’ 

Turning at this song, Reutlingen 
beheld a Cossack coming out of a 
church with a priest’s robes about 
him. A rebuke sprang quickly from 
the captain's lips. 

‘Rascal, where did you get that 
gown ?"’ he cried angrily. 

‘‘It came in answer to a prayer,”’ 
answered the Cossack simply, and 
Reutlingen, pleased with his wit, 
made no further remarks. 

So pleasures and privations fol- 
lowed one another in quick succes- 
sion in these wild raids; riding and 
skirmishing, sharp fighting and cer- 
tain victory, all tended to inspire the 
raiders with courage and spirit. 

In October, Kleist’s corps returned 
to Saxony, and on the way fell in 
with the 


marching as a part of the command of 


Baireuth dragoons, now 
Lieutenant-General Count von Neu- 


wied to relieve in 
heard the 


strains of the Hohenfriedburg march, 


Prince Heinrich 


Schlesien. Reutlingen 
and saw through clouds of dust the 
long rows of blue coats and white 
plumes of his old regiment, and his 
heart filled with a storm of mingled 
joy and grief. When they bivou- 
acked for the night he rode over to 








see his old friends, and stood once 
more among his loved comrades. 

As he stood there in his red cloak, 
the bear-skin cap was pulled down 
over his swarthy, desperate face and 
hid the changed expression, and yet 
indeed the old one,—that wild glance 
that belonged to him alone, and yet 
which was so different from the one 
he wore at Hohenfriedburg, at Leu- 
His heart beat fast 
with happiness as he heard the cries 


then, at Torgau. 


of joy with which his former compan- 
ions greeted him. He laughed with 
them as he had not laughed for two 
years, and they drank together to the 
happy days of old and to those that 
were still before them. 

He returned to his troop that night 
his heart heavier than before, for the 
pleasure of meeting his old friends 
had been too surely followed by the 
pain of parting. Then, too, some- 
thing else troubled his soul, for Wolf 
von Eickstadt had drawn him aside 
and asked him an earnest question. 

‘*Reutlingen, have you found your 
wife ?’’ 

‘* No, 
she?” 


how should I? Where is 

‘‘ Have n’t you seen her since your 
meeting with Trautwitz?’’ 

‘‘No, no! Are you, too, going to 
tell me that she is seeking me and 
can’t find me?”’ 

It is 
Then he called to Ban- 


‘* Yes, Jobst, for two vears. 
very bad.’’ 
demer who had been awaiting the 
The tall 
Pomeranian had distinguished him- 
at the 


moment with impatience. 


self siege of Schweidnitz, 


and had been made a lieutenant, so 
Reutlingen saw with delight that the 
the 


hopes he had once placed in 
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young sub-lieutenant had been ful- 
filled. 


‘‘My dear captain,’’ cried Bande- 
mer, ‘‘ why haven’t you let us hear 
from you, especially your poor wife?” 
And then in his quiet way ne told of 
the weary days in Leipzig, of Ulrike’s 
care, of the king’s kindness to her, 
and of their trip to Duke Ferdinand’s 
camp. 

Reutlingen listened as if stunned ; 
so he had misunderstood Zitzewitz, 
and she had been in Leipzig and not 
in Leitnitz, in the midst of the bustle 
and discomfort of camp life—a dove 
amidst an infinite number of circling 
hawks. What she must have suf- 
fered! Why had she done such an 
unheard of thing ?—for him ? 

‘*Comrades, I beg of you, if you 
know anything of her é 

‘“ Why, certainly, Captain, I would 
be happy to do you this favor if I 
could. Your wife has done more for 
me than I can ever repay.’’ 

Then Jobst left them. 

The hussars passed quickly on, but 





the dragoons camped for a few days 
in a small village near the spot, and 
shortly after the Kleist hussars had 
left the 
camped near the dragoons, and Ban- 


Dingelstadt regiment en- 


demer rode over to them and asked 
for Heinz von Reutlingen. His 
noble nature prompted him to make 
use of every possible means to effect 
his purpose. 

Heinz was not there, but his com- 
rades told Bandemer that he had 
ridden to Langenrode to see someone, 
a relative they thought, a sister, or 
Carl Ludwig had heard 
enough; he believed that he would 
at last be abie to take Ulrike to the 
wild captain, so he returned to camp 
in a gallop to ask for leave. Colonel 


a cousin. 
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von Seelhorst granted him leave for 
one day, and before sunrise the next 
morning he mounted his horse and 
rode rapidly towards Langenrode. 
The village seemed like an old 
friend to him, the stately castle and 
the narrow streets, but especially the 
dingy old abbey beneath the golden 
brown chestnut trees. 
camp 


It was no 
and from its 
windows peered the three old women, 
startled to behold a strange officer at 
their door. 


now, however, 


He asked for Frau von Reutlingen. 
Yes, was He almost 
shouted for joy, and when they stood 
face to face a few moments later it 
is hard to say which was the happier. 

“ But I have n’t come empty handed 
this time, my dear lady,” he exclaimed, 
deeply moved and yet laughing at 
the same time. 


she there. 


‘‘T bring you news. 
Day before yesterday I talked with 
Reutlingen, and the Kleist 
hussars must be encamped about four 
niles from here. 


to-day 


I would have gone 
directly to him had I been sure you 
were here, but now we will certainly 
find him.”’ 

‘“Yes, we will find him!” cried 
Ulrike excitedly, her eyes filling with 
happy tears. ‘‘As soon as I heard 
your name I knew that you brought 
news of him. My dear, dear friend! 
Oh, how shall I ever thank you ?’’ 

He kissed her hand. 

‘‘How can you speak to me of 
thanks, dear lady, when only your 
own kindness and care enable me to 
stand and to be active in the king’s 
service? Thanks to God and to you 


alone I am able to be here 





I am not 
a helpless cripple—and I can never do 
enough to show you my gratitude.”’ 
Bandemer was obliged to give his 
horse a shori rest, after which he 























leading a and 


in 


appeared, 
Ulrike 
riding dress, her silvery blonde hair 
hat with 


palfrey, 


came out a dark green 


covered by a a flowing 
plume. Her appearance charmed him. 

‘*But the way is long, my dear 
lady ; will not the ride tire you too 
much ?”’ 

‘I have done nothing but ride 
all summer in order to strengthen 
myself for this journey,” she answered, 
‘‘and now please, we will tarry no 
longer.”’ 

It was a clear, sunny October day, 
and their ride under the blue sky and 
through the golden brown, shadowy 
forests would have been a genuine 
pleasure had the time only passed 
to 


towards their goal. 


more quickly speed them on 

“This must be the town,” said Ban- 
demer at last. ‘‘It undoubtedly is, 
with its long, narrow streets, its cas- 
tle on the hill, and the river in the 
valley. Aha—I 
cloaks—God 


one must be here.”’ 


see green hussars’ 


be praised! our wild 

As they rode down the street they 
met an officer and Bandemer greeted 
him politely and asked for Captain 
von Reutlingen. 

‘‘T don't know where he is, I am 
sorry to say, my comrade. The gen- 
eral and the officers of Kleist’s old 
regiment are over there at the castle, 
he 
holds himself aloof from his compan- 


possibly the captain is there, too ; 


ions in his own regiment.”’ 

‘“Thank you for your kindness. 
Let us go on, dear lady.”’ 

A cool lane shaded by linden trees 
led to the at its end 
they saw nothing but green hussars, 


castle, and 
Ban- 
demer called an orderly and asked 
for Reutlingen. 


horses, and all their fittings. 
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‘Yes, sir; Captain von Reutlin- 
gen is quartered at the castle, but he 
is not here just at this moment.’’ 

‘* Well, hold our horses for a little 
while, my friend. Come to his room, 
my dear lady, and I will find him.” 

He accompanied her upstairs and 
asked a soldier for Reutlingen’s room, 
but the man did not know it, so he 
The faithful 
servant was filled with joy at seeing 


sent for Ferdinand. 
his mistress again, and she looked 


upon his pleasure as a_ favorable 
The 


quickly opened to her, and after two 


omen. captain’s room was 


long years of wandering she at last 


saw herself at her journey’s end. 
at last, 


she 


She had reached her haven 
but would she be welcomed as 
had hoped and prayed ? 

The not particularly 
inviting; arms, saddles, and parts 


room was 
of uniforms lay scattered about in 
faint odor of to- 
bacco and leather filled the air, while 


confusion, and the 


the remains of a breakfast lay upon 
the table. 
the latter away and brought some 


Ferdinand quickly cleared 


bread and wine for the newcomers, 
of which Ulrike, urged on by Ban- 
demer, took a little. 

“You must n't be so anxious about 
me,’’ 


she said, grasping his great 


right hand. ‘‘ Have I been so weak 
for the last two years that you expect 
me to falter now that I have reached 
my goal?’’ 

He took leave of her and went in 
search of Reutlingen, Ferdinand ac- 
companying him to the stairway. 

“ Remember, Ferdinand, that I shall 
be at my quarters in the morning, 
and that I am always ready to serve 
your mistress. I am sorry that I 
can’t wait here any longer, but I 


must be on my way as soon as my 
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horse has eaten a mouthful of food. 
Will you care for your mistress, my 
friend, while I seek the captain ?”’ 

‘* The lieutenant can depend upon 
me,’’ 


Ferdinand assured him, and 
Bandemer hurried away. 


Ulrike sat upstairs in the captain’s 


room alone. She took off her hat 
and long riding gloves, smoothed 


her hair before the glass, and then 
sank down into a chair, leaned back 
Her 
pulse beat heavily, her temples 
throbbed, and 


her head, and closed her eyes. 
feverish waves of 
excitement ran through her body. 
Muffled noises arose from the court- 
yard, the flies buzzed loudly on the 
windows, and the clock in the tower 
sounded the hours; time flew by on 
leaden wings. 

Suddenly the stairs creaked beneath 
a heavy tread, and the clank of a 
sabre rang through the halls; Ulrike 
started up, every pulse throbbing. 
The door opened, and he stood before 
her. 

Absolute stillness fell upon them 
both. 
gazed at him joyfully, although the 


Ulrike could say nothing, but 


sudden fulfillment of her dearest 
hopes filled her with anxiety. How 
changed he seemed to her! His 


eyes glistened so sternly, his face 
had become so dark and hard, and 
the new uniform was so strange. In 
spite of all he was still the rough sol- 
dier who had so filled her with dread 
on their first meeting. 

Reutlingen remained standing in 
the middle of the room, his hat in 
his right hand, and his left resting 
upon the hilt of his sabre. His spurs 
clashed together as he bowed to her, 
after which 
motionless. 
upon his wife, who stood before him, 


he remained silent and 


His eyes rested steadily 
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her face deadly pale and her slender 
figure trembling. 
Was this Ulrike, his pretty fawn, 


with the soft, childlike face and 
startled eyes? She seemed to have 
grown much larger, as she stood 


before him, with her determined man- 
ner and earnest, thoughtful 
Still it was she. 


itself to be not always shy and 


gaze. 


The fawn showed 


frightened, but turned at last with 
a noble air and gazed lovingly upon 
the hunter. 

So Ulrike him, her 
loving eyes raised to meet his own, 


stood before 


and a wave of passion swept over 
him. What did him ? 
Could this wife, had looked 
upon him as a scoundrel and a rob- 


she want of 
who 


ber, have come to acknowledge him 
as her husband? Impossible! Pre- 
sumptuous thought! 

He drew himself up sternly and 
stiffly before her. 

‘* My dear lady, Bandemer tells me 
that you have come to speak with 
me; what are your wishes ?’’ 

‘‘Herr von Reutlingen 

Ah, that soft voice that he knew 


so well; how he had longed for its 


music. 
‘‘Herr von Reutlingen, I have 
sought you throughout the whole 


land for two long years only to speak 
to you once more.”’ 

‘‘T regret exceedingly, my dear 
lady, that you should have been put 
to so much trouble on my account. 
Why did you not send me a message 
that would have brought me to your 
side ?’’ 

Anger and passion trembled in his 
voice; he blamed her for all he had 
suffered. How could Ulrike meet 
him ? 

‘‘T have sent for you not once but 
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a hundred times,’’ she cried, break- 
ing into tears. ‘‘ You must have 
heard from me, for once I received 
your answer; Captain von Zitzewitz 
brought me your scornful greetings. 
I saw at once that you cared little 
what became of me.’’ 

Reutlingen broke in hurriedly, his 
eyes flashing. 

‘Ulrike, how can you say that to 
me? You made no apology for the 
wrong you did me.”’ 

‘It has always been the same,”’ 
he continued grimly; ‘‘ when I first 
saw you in Langenrode three years 
ago—a strange girl—you shut the 
door in my face when I came to place 
myself at your service. I was then 
so indifferent to your fate that I 
placed my whole life at your disposal 
that I might be able to protect you. 
And now, by my foolish passion 
He broke off, and turned away from 
her. ‘‘Folly—what am I saying? 
Please tell me what you want of me.” 

‘Jobst, I want to ask you to forgive 
me——'’ Her voice sank. Ah, she 
had imagined this first speech so dif 
ferent. She now for the first time 
realized that it was impossible for her 
to talk to the wild Reutlingen as she 
did to other men, and the thought 
filled her with pain. 

‘‘For what must I forgive you?’’ 
he asked in a gentler voice. 
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‘*Oh, I have made you suffer so 
much; I know it too well. All the 
evil fortune that has come to you, 





the king’s displeasure 

‘Oh, no,’’ he interrupted her hast- 
ily; ‘‘the results of my own foolish 
actions alone, I assure you. The 
only thing that you have done to me 
is that you loved some one else in 
my stead. and for that I can’t forgive 
you.”’ 

‘‘T have never loved any one but 
you,’’ she answered heavily, scarce- 
ly comprehending her own words. 
‘‘Here is the explanation of my 
actions, the reason for my conduct; 
I have carried them with me for two 
years, in black and white, to lay them 
before you.’’ 

With that she pushed up a chair 
to the table for him, and opened 
and spread out the package of letters 
which Langenrode had delivered to 
her after Benno’s death, in accord- 
ance with her cousin’s request. 

‘* Read them, please.’’ 

Reutlingen brushed his hand across 
his eyes as though dazed. 





‘‘T can’t read it yet—not yet. I 
can’t read it.’’ 
‘Yes, you can. I beg you to do 
nothing until you have read them.’’ 
She sat down opposite him to 
wait with patience, although torn by 
fears. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


HOME. 


By George Bancroft Griffith. 


Our feet may leave, but not our hearts, 
Love from the hearthstone ne’er departs ; 
In pain and pride afar we roam, 


Love, dewy-eyed, remains at home. 








THE CHARITIES 


| An address given before the Daughters of New 


By F. B. Sanborn, 


a great propriety in 
your choosing this topic 
for consideration to-day : 
not only because the 





charities of any 


munity are specially in the sphere of 


com- 


woman—however that sphere may be 
defined—but because a new departure 
has lately been taken in our native 
state, at the suggestion and urgency 
of her daughters, in providing for 
the better care of poor and neglected 
children at the expense of the public. 
There fact, a Board of State 
Charities formed New 
Hampshire, since July 1, and two of 
are women; the 
board at present 
wholly relate to public provision, by 


is, in 


newly in 
its five members 
duties of which 
the family system, for orphan or des- 
titute children, such as now have no 
place of refuge, too often, save the 
county with its mixed 
population of old and young, vicious 


almshouse, 


and virtuous, sane and insane, sick 
and well. I had the pleasure of call- 
ing on one of the ladies of this new 
board, the other day (Mrs. Carpen- 
of Concord), and some of the 
facts which I am to lay before you 
are derived from her. 

It is an old maxim that ‘‘ Charity 
begins at home,’’ and we are recog- 


ter, 


nising, of late years, that public char- 
ity has much to do with the homes 


of a people. The French describe a 


OF 
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Hampshire, in Boston, Mass., October 12, 1895.] 


of Con ord, Mass. 


large part of their poor-law relief as 
secours a domicile, or family aid; and 
it is in a family, good or bad, that 
much 
must take 


own charitable work 
effect. If it a well- 
chosen family, then the result is apt 


of our 


is 


to be good ; if the family is too large, 
or ill-regulated, or in the wrong situ- 
ation, then the 
make a bad matter worse. 


result often is to 

Originally, in New Hampshire as 
elsewhere, the care of the poor, and 
even of prisoners and the insane, 
was largely a family matter. There 


were few almshouses, the prisons 
were small, and insane asylums did 
not exist. If a town had a pauper 
to support, or an orphan child to 
bring up, the custom was to send the 
to where he 
would be cared for, not too expen- 
sively, and the other (the child) to 


another household where a loy or 


one some household 


girl was wanted, to be “ brought up.” 
The sheriff or jailer looked after his 
prison-family differently from his own 
household ; still it was a family rather 
than an institution that he managed. 
There 
rather 


serious defects in this 
happy-go-lucky 
state of things; and, with increasing 
population and the specializing of 
industries, it was sure to pass away. 


were 


loose and 


The next step, in towns large enough, 
was to establish a town poor-house, 
and maintain there, in a family large 
or small, as the case might be, such 



































of the town’s poor as could not better 
be provided for in their own homes, 
Oiten- 
times the poor-house was a neat and 


or in some friendly household. 


orderly abode of decayed gentility, 
or innocent poverty, with short and 
simple rules, few inmates, and a rea- 


sonable degree of comfort I have 





seen many such almshouses in Massa- 
New 


are 


chusetts, and a few in Hamp- 
but mostly 


things of the past, since the intro- 


shire : there they 
duction, thirty or forty vears ago, of 
the county almshouse system, upon 
the change of law which gave to so 
many of the poor a ‘‘ settlement,’ as 
we call it, in the county rather than 
in the town. This change was also 
the 
fact that our New England popula- 


inevitable; it came from great 
tion, which had been tolerably homo- 
geneous, up to 1845, has in the last 
half-century become largely a mix- 
ture of races, and, to a considerable 
extent, of foreign birth or parentage. 
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To such tnmigrants the ancient set- 
tlement did 
(especially if 


laws not well apply ; 


they often women ) 
could not gain a residence in a par- 
ticular town, so as to receive public 
aid there, under a very long period— 


all. 


necessity of giving such persons what 


frequently not at Hence the 


we in Massachusetts call a “state set- 
tlement,’’ but in New Hampshire a 
settlement in the county of residence. 
And the increase of persons of this 
class compelled the opening of county 
almshouses, which now exist in each 
of the ten counties of New Hamp- 


shire. As the counties vary greatly 


from 


in population, Hillsborough, 





with nearly 100,000, to Sullivan, with 
only 17,000, these county almshouses 
are of very different size and charac- 
The best is said to be that of 
Merrimack but the newest 
are those of Hillsborough at Goffs- 


ter. 
county ; 


town (which this year takes the place 
of the crowded and ill-arranged build- 
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ings at Wilton), and of Strafford at 
Dover, where the old buildings were 
burnt, nearly three years ago, under 
circumstances of great inhumanity, 
involving much loss of life among the 
insane. 

Of necessity these almshouses must 
contain a very mixed body of in- 
mates. They are poor-house, hos 
pital, insane asylum, orphan asylum, 
and workhouse all in one—not alway: 
all in one building, but without that 
varied 
It was to take 
the children from these quite unsuit- 
for them, that the law 


strict classification which so 
a population requires. 
able abodes 
was passed last spring, constituting 
a state board of charities, and giving 
it supervisory powers in the matter of 
placing children in private families. 
The members of the board are now 
making their preliminary inquiries. 


THE TREATMENT OF THE INSANE. 


It is only in comparatively recent 
times that the insane have been sensi- 
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bly and humanely treated anywhere, 
asaclass. ven one hundred years 
ago the grossest ignorance prevailed 
among physicians and the community 
in general, as to the nature and best 
treatment of the insane. New Hamp- 
shire was no exception. I have lately 


seen a curious edition of sop's 
Fables in Latin and English, which 
was printed by Henry Ranlet, of Exe- 
ter, N. H., in 1799, no doubt for use 


occurs 


in Phillips academy. In it 





the statement of the means employed 
by a physician in Milan, Italy, for 
the cure of his insane patients, which 
is worth quoting, since it illustrates 
a subject very little known—the igno- 
rant and barbarous treatment of in- 
sanity until within the past century 
and a half. The date of the fable is 
unknown to me; but it might have 
been true at almost any time between 
the period of Dante and his first Eng- 
lish translator. The title of the fable 


is ‘‘ The Doctor Who Took Care of 




















: 


Insane Men”’; the part which con- 
cerns us is the following : 

‘There was a doctor living in 
Milan who undertook to cure the 
insane, if they were brought to him 
before a certain stage of their dis 
ease, and the treatment was after this 
fashion,—He had a courtyard near 
his house, and in it a pond of filthy 
water, in which he tied them to a 
post naked. Some of them were in 
the water up to their knees, some up 
to their middle, others deeper still, 
according to the degree of their mad 
ness; and he treated them with water 
in this way until the: seemed to be 
sane. Now one man was brought to 
him among the rest, whom he placed 
in the water up to his thighs; who, 
after a fortnight, began to grow sane, 
and to beg the doctor to take him 
out of the pond. This he did, and 
relieved him of his torment; but with 
the understanding that he should not 
go out of the courtyard. When the 
patient had complied with this condi 
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tion a few days, he allowed him to 
go all about the house, provided he 
should not go outside the gate. His 
fellow-sufferers, who were not a few, 
still remained in the water: he took 
pains to obey the doctor’s orders, and 
so recovered; but he remembered 
nothing of what he had seen before 
he was crazy.”’ 

sarbarous as this usage was, it 
had a certain reason in it. Whoever 
devised this species of water-cure had 
perceived that the insane are much 
more curable in the earlier stage of 
the malady; he had also noticed that 
the patient sometimes can control his 
insanity by force of will, and may be 
induced to do this by punishment, 
followed by reward. Acting upon 
this knowledge, a doctor could now 
and then cure a_patient—indeed, 
Insanity is sometimes self-limited, 
and will cease of itself. But he must 
have killed far more than he cured; 
and what monstrous suffering he im- 
posed on the hapless victims of his 
theory! The treatment in English 
bedlams and Continental hospitals 
was better than this, but not much 
better so far as rational means of 
recovery went. The insane were 
chained, flogged, shut up in the dark, 
kept in cold rooms, bled, dosed, 
prayed over, in the hope of casting 
out the demons that were believed 
to have entered into the poor dis- 
tracted one; but it was not until the 
middle of the last century that 
science and philanthropy found out 
a better way. The beginnings were 
slow and tentative, and much error 
was mingled with the treatment, even 
by learned and humane physicians, 
like Dr. Benjamin Rush, of Philadel- 
phia; but the dawn of a_ wiser 
method having once been seen, the 
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light was followed up. The epoch- 
making event, in was the 
action of the good republican physi- 


France, 


cian Pinel, in ordering the chains to 
be removed from the madmen in the 


Bicétre of Paris, in 1793; in Eng- 
land it was the agitation by the 


good Quaker, William Tuke, which 
resulted in the establishment of the 
York retreat, late in the last century. 
The 


over to New England, led to efforts, 


echo of these things, coming 


in Boston, Hartford, and elsewhere, 


to give the insane of those states 
more humane care; and in 1818 the 
McLean asylum, near Boston, opened 
its wards for patients in what had 
been the country-house of a wealthy 
merchant. After occupying this loca- 
than 

the 


has 


tion for 
this 


General 


more seventy years, 


branch of Massachusetts 
hospital lately estab- 


lished itself in elegant and costly 
new buildings, much more spacious, 
in the town of Belmont, seven miles 


west of Boston. 
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About sixty-five years ago an agi- 
Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire for the application 
of the improved treatment by which 
the wealthy had benefited in Boston, 
Hartford, New York, and Philadel- 
phia, to the insane inmates of the 
3 ae) 
Bancroft, of the New Hampshire asy- 
lum 
this 
and 


tation began in 


poor-houses and prisons. 


at Concord, which grew out of 
agitation, has recently collected 


printed, at his asylum printing- 





office, of the 
New Hampshire movement for the 
care of the insane. 


the journalistic history 


By this it appears 
that as early as 1832, Governor Dins- 
moor introduced the subject in his 
message to the legislature, where it 
was taken up by a committee, on 
are the 
the daughters 


which names so familiar to 
of New Hampshire, 
of Webster, Bachelder, Smith, Harris, 
and Sanborn. Their report, strongly 
advocating a state asylum, in imita- 
tion of that of Worcester, which 
Horace Mann and others had estab- 
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lished in Massachusetts, was written 
by Samuel I. Coues, of Portsmouth, 
father, I think, of the present Profes 

an emi 
Dr. Wil 


liam Perry (whose son has long been 


sor Coues. ‘Two years later 


nent physician of Exeter, 
a trustee of the Concord asylum, and 
whose granddaughter is Miss Sarah 
Orne Jewett, the distinguished au 
thor), gave an address before the legis- 
lature, in which will be found as much 
good sense on the condition and care 
of the insane as is met with in the 


writings of our own day, sixty years 
later 
Dr. 


Hampshire insane, in 


New 


oul 


Perry estimated the 
1834, at 
than 


hundred, and would perhaps reach 


hundred; it is now more nine 
eleven hundred, if all the cases could 
be reported—which never happens by 
any census. In this year (1895) Dr. 
Irving A. Watson, who is virtually 
lunacy commissioner for New Hamp 
shire, will have on his excellent regis 
ter at Concord about one thousand 
the 


more than fifty of 


names of insane; and though 


have 
at 


these will 
the end of the vear 
fifty vet 


there is no reason to doubt that the 


died by and 


least will have recovered, 
unregistered would keep the count 
up to beyond one thousand, at any 
given time. As the state population 
this 
give one insane person for every 390 
In Massachu 
setts the proportion of the insane is 
to 330—but the 


New Hampshire ratio is nearer to 


is now about 390,000, 


would 
of the whole people. 


greater say one 


that of the whole country, the older 
states having more insane in propor- 
Of these 
thousand insane, 412 are now in the 


tion than the newer ones. 


admirable asylum at Concord (which 
has convenient room for only about 
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350); nearly 300 are in the county 


almshouses; a few are in the prisons, 
and the rest are in private dwellings, 
or town poor-houses, where any such 
Those Dr. 
care are well treated, and frequently 
the 
sometimes 


exist. under sancroft’s 


recover; those in county alms- 


houses are well treated, 
but oftener neglected, or only poorly 
nourished and watched over; and in 
the Strafford 


February, 1893, 41 of the insane poor 


county almshouse, in 
were burned to death in a night-fire 
of the buildings. What New Hamp- 
-to build 
an asylum for several hundred of the 
chronic 
Dr. 
then 


shire ought to do is this, 


(incurable) insane, giving 
sancroft the charge of it: 
to that the 


almshouses 


and 


see insane in the 
are all well cared for 

To build up the New Hanmapshire 
asylum (which deserves the name of 
hospital better than most of the estab- 
lishments that are so called) was a 
the state 
was small, not wealthy, and in such 
But the 


few enlightened friends of the insane 


slow and gradual process; 
matters very conservative. 


kept up the agitation, and finally, 
near the close of the year 1842, the 
buildings were finished and furnished, 
at a cost of 


about $40,000 for an 


establishment supposed to be large 
enough for 120 patients. It has since 
been trebled in capacity, and greatly 
improved in all its facilities for the 
treatment of its inmates, whether for 
their recovery or for their detention 
and condition which 


comfort in a 


makes recovery for it 


must not be forgotten that insanity, 


impossible 


as manifested upon the commitment 
of a patient to some hospital, is cur- 
Were 


it possible to detect the disease in its 


able in less than half the cases. 


earliest stages, and then place the 
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patient in the most favorable circum- 
the 


greater ; 


stances for number of 


but this 
is impossible in the majority of cases. 


recovery, 


cures would be far 


It is well known how much more fre 


quent recoveries are in the first six 
the the 


attack, than they can be in the chronic 


months from beginning of 


stages of the malady. But these 
chronic patients do occasionally re- 
cover: and it is often unwise to give 
the 
To promote recov 
Zancroft, the the 
that 


than 


up hope, even when situation 
seems hopeless. 
Dr. 


present 


ery, father of 
superintendent, found 
he needed better 


the original 


classification 
buildings could give; 
and especially, that the convalescing 
patients ought to be separated from 
the rest, and be placed in conditions 
favoring complete restoration. With 
this in view, he built the first of two 
detached houses (the so-called 
croft the women 
under his care could live in a nearer 
approach to the 


Ban- 
building), where 
surroundings and 
habits of ordinary social life than the 


common asylum ward permits. This 


was one of the first structures of the 
kind in New England, and so marked 
was the success of it that a further 
extension of the same principle was 
made by the purchase of land, and 
the erection of an ordinary dwelling 
house a few miles in the country, to 
which a summer colony of patients 
could be sent, and where they could 
live in still greater freedom and the 
enjoyment of everyday pleasures and 
duties, not so readily available at the 
larger establishment in the midst of 
a city. For you must know, if you 
do not, that the retired farm of 120 
acres, on which the asylum was built, 
in the small village of Concord, half 
a century ago, now finds itself sur- 
rounded by city houses and streets, 
and threatened with the opening of 
a new street through a portion of its 
grounds. Consequently, the privacy 
of the asvlum is to some extent gone; 
while the summer colony by Lake 
Penacook has more than the retire- 
ment that once belonged to the whole 
asylum. of the 


in this summer villa for 


Twelve or fifteen 


women live 
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four or five months in the year, and 
a similar house for men is soon to be 


built near by, so that both sexes may 


have the same advantages. In win 
ter, these abodes are too arctic for 
residence, but during the summer 


months they lessen the crowding in 


the city buildings, furnish a new 
mode of classifving the insane, and, 
in some instances, undeniably, bring 
about a discovery of what the patient 
health. 


Besides these summer villas, Dr. C. P. 


most needs for regaining 


sancroft has built a magnificent con 
valescent house for men. 
These newer and improved build- 


ings of the Concord asylum not only 


answer well the purpose for which 
they were planned, but they have 
been built within a reasonable sum 


for the accommodation of each 
patient who may occupy them 
I mention this to the credit of 
his father 


Dr. Bancroft and 


and of their practical and hu 
mane trustees, because the ex 
cellent rule of frugality in cost 
for such buildings has so often 
been transgressed in Massachu 
setts and other states. It is not 
the most expensive buildings 
that 


treating the insane; oftentimes 


furnish the best means of 


I have seen them more sensi- 
bly and effectively cared for in 
hospitals where the building- 
cost had not come up to one 
half what we paid at Danvers, 
nearly twenty years ago, for the 
shelter and house-furnishing of 
each patient. The building-cost 
in that newest of our palace-hos- 
pitals was more than $2,000 for 
every insane person who could 
be conveniently lodged there ; 
this cost has 


and much of 


been found worse than useless. So 
the 
apparatus for heating and ventilating 
the great pile of buildings, that I 


have known thirty tons of coal to be 


inefficient was very expensive 


consumed there in a single winter 
day, when they contained but some 
600 patients. At present, with more 
than goo patients, in consequence of 
changes made in this costly system 
(and which might have been adopted 
in building, at a saving of at least 
it is found that less than 
fifteen tons will give a much more 


DLOO OOO ) 


equal and satisfactory heat, and far 
better ventilation. In other words, 
the 


S50,.000 


$100,000 was thrown away in 


first construction, and perhaps 
coal 


more in consumption, in the 


fourteen years before Dr. Page, the 
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present superintendent, discovered 
and remedied this one grand defect. 
A similar, though less expensive, 


defect in the heating apparatus of 


the new Massachusetts asvlum at 
Medfield, not yet completed, was 
made by the incompetent persons 


who first had charge of that struct- 


ure. The lesson to be drawn from 


such blunders is this,—to place the 


construction of buildings for the 


insane, not under professional archi 


tects, who seldom know what the 
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class, whether rich, 


that 


poor, of 


moderate means, or belonging to the 
increasing host of paupers and crim- 
inals. In some respects—particularly 
in her provision for state aid to indi 
the 


New Hampshire 


gent families who bear burden 
of insane relatives 
sets an example to wealthier commu- 
but the 


insane cannot be commended. 


nities ; her care of pauper 
Its 
worst faults were glaringly shown by 
the light of the 


shanty in Dover, February 9, 


blazing wooden 
Sa] 


1893, 





patients need, and very rarely econo- 
funds, the 
experienced superintendents, such as 
Dr. Bancroft, Dr. (another 
New Hampshire man, who has built 


mize but in hands of 


Brown 


admirably at the Taunton hospital), 


or the two recent superintendents 
at Tewksbury, Drs. Fisher and How- 
ard. 

In New Hampshire, however, the 
virtue of frugality in building needs 
less to be insisted on than in 


The 


too little outlay for the housing of 


most 


states. defect there has been 
the insane, and the lack of a syste- 


matic plan for the disposal of all of 


where 


forty-one out of forty-four 


insane paupers at the county alms- 
Strafford 


an hour or two, by the burn- 


house of lost their lives 
within 
ing of their cells before they could 
be got out. Except those who are 
admitted to the Concord asylum and 
the 


the pauper insane are inadequately 


county asylum of Merrimack, 
housed, insufficiently cared for, and 
improperly classified. I except from 
this remark the new county asylum 
at Goffstown, which I have not seen, 
and which is perhaps not yet occu- 
pied. 


A word here as to the whole popu- 
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lation of these ten county almshouses. 
No complete report is made to the 
state government on their condition 
and but I trust the 
new board of charities may hereafter 


management ; 
make such reports annually. How- 


ever, in the autumn of 1892, before 
the fire at Dover, my old friend, Hon. 
P. B. Cogswell, lately mayor of Con- 
cord, made a report to the National 
government on the immigration ques- 
tion, in course of which he presented 
the facts concerning the inmates of 
the county almshouses, as they stood, 
October 1, 18g2—three years ago. 
Whatever change has since occurred 
must have been to increase the num- 
bers, especially of the foreign-born 


and the insane. 


PAUPERS ON THE COUNTY FARMS OCT. 





% - Sle ¢ 
COUNTIES. — = &6il2 S ~ F 
4 = #12 Sisis: a 
2 2=lucoug & 
Whole number... 14 5 125 
Natives....ccee. - 10 845 75 
Foreign......+...- ‘ ; ‘ < % < 
Children under 1 oo] 4] 8] 38 $$ 0; 623 S 
‘Insane & idiotic so SIS 
11t will be noticed that the whole number of in 


sane is nearly one fourth greater than men 
tioned by me earlier. This comes from counting 
the so-called idiotic. Many of these, however, are 
the demented insane who have passed into a state 
resembling idiocy. 


It will be 
counties 


noticed how much the 
differ from each other in 
respect to their almshouse poor, even 
when the population is much the 
same; thus Rockingham, with 50,000 
people, had hardly more than Straf- 
ford with 40,000; and Coos, with 
24,000, had more than Cheshire with 
while Carroll, 


many 


30,000 ; with only 


18,000, had as as Cheshire. 


These differences come in part from 
the different practice in regard to 
outdoor relief, or family aid, in the 
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counties; if part, probably, from 
the prevalence of foreign pauperism, 
in and Strafford. 
Slightly half in Hills- 


borough were foreign, and insane. 


as Hillsborough 


more than 

The native population of the state, 
of native parents, in 1890, was about 
254,000 ; birth or 
Thus 
that less than 


those of foreign 
parentage were about 122,300. 
it one 
third of the population furnished a 
third of the paupers in almshouses; 
while in some counties ( Hillsborough 
and Strafford, for instance) ,- with less 
than a third of the people, the for- 
eigners furnished more than half the 
paupers. 


will be seen 


Of the children, 116 in all, 
or one tenth of the whole, nearly all 
were of foreign parentage: in Straf- 
ford, where none were reported, about 
thirty Catholic 
schools, etc., at one dollar a week. 
Of the 375 paupers of foreign birth, 
245 were Irish (100 of them in Hills- 
borough, and in Strafford); 65 
(27 in Hills- 
borough, and g in Coos); 


were supported in 


05 
were Canadian French 
22 were 
English; 7, Scotch; and 9, Germans. 
The proportion of insane and idiotic 
was much larger among the foreign 
than the native inmates. In the 
state prison at Concord, December 1, 
1894, among 172 convicts then remain- 
ing, 33 were Canadians; while the 
other foreign born were only put 
down as 17. But no doubt many of 
the born in the United States 
were of foreign parentage. The same 
would be true, and to a larger extent, 
in the county prisons and the work- 


122 


house wards of the county alms- 
houses, from which I have no re- 
turns. 


It is the intent of the law, and the 
purpose of the new board of charities, 
that most of the 120 children (more 
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or less) found in the county alms- 
houses shall be put in good families, 
In 
this work they will be guided in some 


or in special homes for children. 


degree by our experience in Massa- 
thirty 
years, with increasing thoroughness 


chusetts, where, for nearly 
and good result, we have had a sys- 
tem of family care for children under 
public supervision. The principles 
of this system were laid down by the 
late Dr. S. G. Howe, 1854, 


again, more in detail, in 1866—'67 


in and 


when he was chairman of the Massa- 
of State Charities— 
the earliest organized of the twenty 
As 
secretary of that board, from 1863 to 
1868, I had occasion to cooperate 
with Dr. Howe in his efforts to place 
dependent children under family care ; 


chusetts Board 


similar boards that now exist. 


and also to become acquainted with 
one of the best of the smaller state 
reform schools—the State Industrial 
school, established by New Hamp- 
on the banks the 
Merrimack at Manchester. I visited 
there thirty and have 


known something of its management 


shire in 1855, ot 


years 


ago, 


ever since. 
under the 


It has been now for years 
charge of an excellent 
superintendent and matron—Hon. and 
Mrs. J. C. Ray—and has been carried 
on with that steadiness of administra- 
tion, and close oversight by the trus- 
tees, which are the best guarantee of 
good results. When I 
there were less than 100 pupils—now 
there 


saw it first, 


are more than 130—and both 
and girls are received there. 
The proportion of the two sexes is 
usually about one girl to five or six 


boys ; 


boys 


at the date of the last report, a 
year ago, among the 131 pupils there 
were only 36 of American parentage ; 
while 48 were Irish, 41 French Cana- 
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dian, one English and one Russian 
child, and four Negroes. In the forty 
years it has existed, it has received 
nearly 1,000 different children, and 
has restored most of them to society, 
self-supporting and law-abiding. It 
could now, probably, place more of 
its pupils in families than has been 
the custom, and could receive from 
the almshouses some of the children 
kept there, who would benefit by a 
stricter discipline. 

THE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SYSTEM. 


PRISON 


In a recent visit to 
and 


the well-built 
managed state 
prison at Concord, I was interested 
to that the still 
carried on there upon the steady and 
strict its 


Pilsbury,—the 


now frugally 


see discipline is 
principles established 
warden, 


by 
first Moses 
ancestor of many good prison officers, 
and the first founder of 


since developed by his son, the late 


a system 
General Pilsbury of Albany, and his 
more gifted pupil, Z. R. Brockway, 
of the Elmira reformatory, into a far 


better, because more scientific and 
correctional, method of dealing with 


convicts. Moses Pilsbury, after man- 


aging the New Hampshire prison 
successfully, went to the Connecticut 
state Wethersfield, and 
remained there till he turned it over 
to his son, Amos, who controlled it 
from 1828 to 1844, and who there 
took young Brockway as an_ under- 
On removing to the Albany 
penitentiary, General Pilsbury car- 
ried Mr. Brockway with him, and 
kept him until he was qualified to 
build and manage a prison of bis 
own,—first, at Rochester, N. Y 
and then at Detroit. From Detroit, 
Mr. Brockway went to take charge 


in 


prison 


officer. 


*) 
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of the great Elmira prison in 1876; 
and his old teacher, the son of Moses 
Pilsbury of Concord, lived to witness 
his remarkable success in that reform- 
atory. In view of these facts, we 
may almost claim the Elmira system 
as a New Hampshire prison-system ; 
but, in fact, it is not in force in that 
state. The rigid Pilsbury method of 
silence and separation is still kept 
up; and its results are by no means 
bad. But it would be well to adopt 


those modifications of it which Mr. 


—— 
a 


3 me me ae ee ee 


-_ 


Brockway began to introduce at De- 
troit, and has now so extended that 
there is little left of the Pilsbury sys- 
tem except its inflexible justice and 
its honest application to both con- 
victs and officers. 

The present warden of the New 
Hampshire state prison, Mr. Nahum 
Robinson, had the oversight of its 
construction, in some degree, when 
it was removed from its old location 
near the state house to its more north- 
ern 


site near the granite quarries 


about ten years since. In conse- 


in the 
labor contracts, the management was 


quence of financial troubles 


bed | 


changed at the prison last winter, 
and Mr. Robinson was put in charge. 
He ha 
the place, is advanced in 
cannot hold it long. 


had no special training for 
age, and 
When a change 
is made, it should be the effort of the 
governor the state, 
who control the prison, to find a man 


and council of 
with a knowledge of convicts, and 
trained in the science of 
management, as it is 
understood 


newer 
reformatory 
now and practised at 


Elmira, at our Woman's reformatory 





in Sherborn, and at the Concord 
It will not be feasible 
to put in practice, in a prison for all 


classes of convicts, all the regulations 


reformatory. 


of those special prisons; 
spirit should 


but their 
studied, and the 
main features of the system adopted. 


be 


The prison is well built for such uses, 
and, with certain additions which are 
soon to be made, I learn, would admit 
of that classification by grades which 
is the basis of all good discipline at 
present. 

In some respects the New Hamp- 
shire prison is an example to other 
states. That foolish yielding to labor 
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agitators which has disorganized 
prison-labor in New York, and in- 
jured its efficiency in Massachusetts, 


has found no place yet in New 
Hampshire. There it is still held 


that the original command laid upon 
all earn 
sweat of their brows, applies with 


men to their bread in the 
added force to rascals who have been 
Such 
pected to work for their living,—not 


sentenced for crime. are ex- 
to be supported in idleness at the 
expense of honest men. 
Consequently, the prison industries 
are so handled as to pay by their 
product the cost of carrying on the 
This last 
year, but I was told by the secretary 


prison. was not the case 
of state in September that the earn- 
ings are now equal to the daily cost, 
making no account of repairs and 
improvements. It used to be so in 
Our Massachusetts state prison, but 
that day has long since gone by. If 
the discipline is reformatory, and 
does send the convict out a self-sup- 
porting man, it is not so important 
that the prison should pay its ex- 
penses. In the county jails, where 
the number confined is small, no con- 
siderable labor can be done; and it 
is doubtful if the prisoners are as 
carefully separated as they should 
be. At the county almshouses, the 
sentenced persons are not separated 


from the paupers in general. 


SUMMARY VIEW OF THE CHARITIES. 


It may seem strange to reckon 
prisons among the state charities, 
yet a place of restraint and reform 
most charitable 


is the situation in 


which the offender can be put. For 
young culprits, such as go to the 


state industrial school, few will doubt 


the charitable nature of restraint: it 
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is essential to the future good of the 
child. 
charity must consist in restraint and 


Indeed, a large part of public 


discipline; where the insane are con- 


cerned, we see this at once. It is 
equally needful when the poverty is 
the fruit of intemperance or other 
vice; and though I do not believe in 
sending all the poor to almshouses, 
still 


kept there. 


there are many who must be 


The almshouse system 
of New Hampshire, defective as it 
now is, can be made much better, 
and serve as an essential part of the 
The 


can be said of the rather lax distribu- 


poor-law administration. same 
tion of out-door relief in the towns: 
with a proper administration, this is 
the 
widows, 


best way to provide for poor 


for children, and for the 
The 
almshouse is never the best place for 
shall all bid God- 


speed to the New Hampshire women 


honest aged men and women. 
a child; and we 


who are working to send the alms- 


house children into good families. 
It is possible also to maintain a part 
of the chronic insane in private fami- 
lies—not of their own relatives, usu- 
ally—as is now done in a small way 
much 


greater extent, and with good result, 


in Massachusetts, and to a 
in Scotland, Belgium, and Germany. 
It is now a settled that 
all the should be under 
state supervision. This 
that public shall sup- 
them but that all shall 
looked by the sovereign 
authority, to guard against private 
herm and local New 
Hampshire about half the registered 
with the 
other half much remains to be done, 


maxim 
insane 
does not 
the 
all, 


after 


mean 
port 
be 

neglect. In 


insane are well cared for; 


and women can see that it is done. 
The regulation of the introduction 
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of immigrants, particularly from Can- 
ada, would diminish the pauper bur 
the 
At pres 


dens of New Hampshire, as ol 
states of the North. 


ent the laws 


othe 
are defective, and those 
There 


we have are not well enforced. 


are reasons why insanity—one of the 
great causes of pauperism—is natural 
ly more common among immigrants 
than in a like number of residents of 
all ages. Many of the latter being 
children are not exposed to insanity, 
most immigrants are above the 
More- 


over, the change of climate and condi- 


while 


ave when insanity first occurs. 


tions, the regret for home and friends, 
That 
any considerable number come to the 


ete., directly promote insanity 
country insane, I have never seen rea 
son to believe. But most immigrants 
ire poor, and many of them are quite 


willing to be paupers. 


FRANKLIN 


Benjamin Sanborn was 


Franklin 
born at Hampton Falls, N. H., in the 


house where all his ancestors had 
lived for one hundred years, and on 
the farm which the son of the first 


American ancestor, Lieut. John San- 


borne of Hampton, occupied from 


about This property has never 


1675. 
passed by grant or deed, but always 
by inheritance, and in 1831 (Decem- 


ber 15), when F. B. Sanborn was 


born, was the property of his father, 
Aaron Sanborn, son of Benjamin, 
who married Lydia Leavitt, daughter 
of Thomas Leavitt, Esq., a neighbor- 
ing farmer, and had a family of four 
sons and two daughters, of whom all 
but the youngest son still survive. 
The son 


eldest is Charles Henry 


BENJ. 
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New 
having 


Hampshire is fortunate in 
still many small communities 
where crime is rare, and permanent 
fortu- 
nate also in the manly spirit of her 


pauperism almost unknown; 


native people, and the tender mercy 
of her daughters. The temptations 
of village life; the vice and destitu- 
tion and crime of cities; the many 
evils of developing civilization, will 
make demands upon all the wisdom 
and all the goodness of her inhab- 
itants. But I believe they will meet 
those demands, as they have met the 
other exigencies of the past three 


centuries, with that combination of 
affection and practical good sense, 
of courage and good nature, which 
the 


and the genuine daughter of 


seems to characterize true son 
New 
Hampshire, wherever they find them- 


selves. 


\MIN SANBORN. 


Mi EX, 


1821, who has practised medicine in 


Sanborn, born in October, 


the Hamptons, Kensington, ete., for 


nearly forty vears. He taught his 


brother Frank the rudiments of Latin, 
French, and German; the English 
branches and some of the languages 
were learned in the common school 
of the town, under competent teach- 
ers: and Greek was learned from 
until Pro- 


fessor Hoyt, in 1850, began to direct 


books with no instructor, 


Frank's Greek studies. in preparation 
for Phillips Exeter academy, where 
Professor Hoyt was the Greek in- 
structor, and where young Sanborn 
finished fitting 
1851—'52,— entering Harvard college 


his for college in 


a year in advance, in the summer of 
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1852. He had already become a poli 
tician and author, having joined the 
Independent Democrats, or Free-Soil 
party (of which his brother Charles 
and Professor Hoyt were early mem- 
bers, from 1845 onward), before be- 
coming a voter; and having pub- 
lished the organ of that 
party, the Concord /ndependent Dem- 


ocral, as early as 


verse in 
1850. In college 
Greek, 


German studies, read extensively in 


he pursued his Latin, and 


English authors, and continued to 
write for publication in newspapers 
and magazines. Before leaving col- 
lege he was invited by Mr. R. W. 
to take 
charge of a small school in that town, 


Emerson, of Concord, Mass.., 


where his children were pupils, and 
went there in March, 1855, to begin 
teaching,—at the same time carrying 
on his college studies, until he gradu- 
He 
tinued in this school (which grew to 


ated in July of that vear. con- 
be a large one) for eight vears, when 
he gave it up and became editor of 
the 
Later in 


Boston Commonwealth, in 
the 
appointed by Governor Andrew of 


1S032. 


same year he was 
Massachusetts, secretary of the first 
Board of Public Charities established 
in the country; and thus began a 
long period of service in the inspec- 
tion of prisons and poor-houses, in- 
sane hospitals, schools for the deaf 
and the blind, etc., and in the gen- 
eral administration of charities in 
He retired from office 


in 1888: but still continues to be con- 


Massachusetts. 


nected with. schools for the blind, 


and with 
the National Conference of Charities, 


deaf, and feeble-minded, 
of which he was one of the origi- 
nators in 1874. 

In concert with Dr. S. G. Howe, 


then chairman of the Massachusetts 


FRANKLIN BENJAMIN SANBORN. 


Board of State Charities, and his 
colleagues, Mr. Sanborn called the 
meeting in Boston, October, 1865, 
which organized the American Social 
Science Association, of which body 
he has ever since been an officer, 
and for twenty vears its chief secre- 
tary. In 1870 he cooperated with 
Dr. KE. C. Wines, Mr. Z. R. Brock- 
way, others in forming the 
Prison Congress of Cincinnati, out 
of which the 


Association and several international 


and 


grew National Prison 


prison congresses; and he has also 
been active in several other philan- 
thropic organizations. 

Mr. life 


early and powerfully influenced by 


Sanborn’s course in was 


an admirable and beloved woman, 
Miss Ariana Smith Walker, of Peter- 
borough, daughter of James Walker, 
Esq., of that town, and grand-niece 
Smith of Exeter, a 
brated lawyer and wit of New Hamp- 


of Judge cele- 


shire, from the Revolution to the 
year 1842. Meeting this charming 
person in the summer of 1850, he 


fell in love with her, and was much 
guided by her gentle wisdom for the 
next four years, during which his 
higher education was going forward, 
and his purposes in life were forming. 
After a long engagement, and many 
romantic and affecting incidents of 
their mutual love, they were married 
in August, 1854, only a few days be- 
fore her death—a protracted illness, 
continuing for years, having at last 
proved fatal. 

After some time Mr. Sanborn re- 
turned to college, from which these 
circumstances had long detained him, 
and in with his wife's 
wish, was arranging to complete his 


accordance 


studies in Germany, when the press- 
ure of the contest against slavery, 
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turning for some years on the colo- 
nization of Kansas as a free state and 
its to the 
mined him to remain 


admission Union, deter- 
at home and 
serve the cause of freedom. ‘This he 
did by acting on committees, raising 
money to promote free-labor colonies, 
and furnish them with the weapons 
of self-defence against the aggression 


and in 
other ways cooperating with the prac- 


of the slave-holding party ; 


tical anti-slavery men of the North. 


During this contest he became ac- 
srown, the hero 


of Kansas and Harper’s Ferry, and 


quainted with John 


was able to give him effective aid 


in his memorable career, from 1856 


to his death in 1859. His friendship 
for Brown involved him in some diff- 
culties, and led to attempt to 
arrest and convey him to Washing- 
but this 
ill-advised attempt was defeated by 


an 


ton in the spring of 1860; 


the spirit of the Concord people, who 
took him out of the hands of the 
senate’s emissaries, and by the 


prompt action of the Massachusetts 
supreme court, which declared the 
night-arrest illegal, and discharged 
the young champion who had defied 
the usurped authority of the south- 
ern slave-masters. Twenty-five years 
later, in 1885, Mr. Sanborn published 
his * Life and Letters of John Brown,” 


JOHN B. 


By H. B. 


EW HAMPSHIRE’S generosity 
in rearing, equipping, and send- 
ing into the service of other 

states the men who were made for 


leadership in the great world’s affairs, 


PEASLEE, 
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now the chief authority for the events 
of that remarkable career. 

In 1878 he joined with A. Bronson 
Alcott, Dr. W. T. Harris, now com- 
education, Dr. H. K. 
Jones of Illinois, Miss Elisabeth Pea- 
body, Mr. S. H. Emery, Mrs. E. D. 
Cheney, and others, in establishing 
the School of 
Philosophy,’’ nearly ten 
years held summer sessions in the 
neighborhood of Emerson, Alcott, 
Thoreau, and the wood gods of Con- 


missioner of 


‘* Concord 
which 


so-called 


for 


cord, and taught a high and consol- 
ing philosophy to all who chose to 
attend the lectures and conversations. 
This school closed with the death of 
Alcott in 1888, but its work is now car- 
ried on elsewhere, with marked results. 

Since 1880 Mr. Sanborn has lived 
in his picturesque house beside the 


Concord river, devoting himself to 
literary, philanthropic, and_ social 
studies. He is an editor of the 
Springfield Republican, and a fre- 


quent contributor to the magazines 
He edits the Journal 
of Social Science, and has had much 
to do with editing the publications 
of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and the Concord School of Phi- 
He has written lives of 
Thoreau and of Dr. Howe, and sev- 
eral other books. 


and reviews. 


losophy. 


PH. D. 


Met alf. 


has become almost proverbial. 
found 


Her 
in every common- 
wealth, winning for themselves, in 
field, honors as 
enduring as her own granite hills, 


sons are 


every professional 
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John B. Peaslee 


and reflecting upon her a glory as 
real as that of her matchless scen- 
ery. 

It is not the Websters, the Starks, 
and the Greeleys alone who have 
given to New Hampshire the credit 
that is justly hers for the production 
of strong men. Hundreds have gone 
out from her borders who, seeking 
not riches or renown, have entered 
into the world’s work and done a 
giant’s part, content with the esteem 
of their fellow men and the knowl- 
edge that they have done something 


of permanent value in their chosen 
field. One of these is John B. Peas- 
lee of Ohio. 

The subject of this brief sketch is 
a native of Plaistow, born Septem- 
ber 3, 1842. His paternal ancestors 
were Scotch, coming to this country 
in 1642 and settling in Haverhill, 
Mass., at which place they left, as 
a monument, the old Peaslee Garri- 
son house, which still stands to 
remind present generations of the 
dangers and the privations of Indian 


warfare. His mother was a Miss 
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Willets, of an English family which 
‘ame to New York city in the early 
years of the present century. 

Dr. was educated in the 
public schools of Plaistow, at the 
academies at Atkinson and Gilman- 
ton, and at Dartmouth college, enter- 
ing the latter institution in 1859, and 
graduating His 
bosom friend and room-mate during 


Peaslee 


four years later. 
his college course was Col. Thomas 
Cogswell of Gilmanton, and among 
his classmates who have won dis- 
were Judge Nathaniel H. 
of Brooklyn, Judge Jonas 


Hutchinson of Chicago, Hon. Charles 


tinction 
Clement 


A. Pillsbury of Minneapolis, and 
Congressman Henry M. Baker of 
the Second district of this state. 


Soon after graduation young Peaslee 
went to Ohio to assume the principal- 
ship of the North grammar school at 
Columbus, a position for which he 


was highly recommended by Dr. 
Nathan Lord, president of Dart- 
mouth. 


Mr. 
marked 


Peaslee at once demonstrated 

ability teacher, and 
at the state 
capital he was offered the position 
of first assistant in the Third District 


school 


as a 


after a year’s service 


of Cincinnati. In he 
was promoted to the principalship of 
the Fifth District He was 
now rapidly advanced, going, two 
years later, to the head of the Second 
Intermediate (grammar school), and 
in 1874, at the age of thirty-two, 
being made superintendent of the 
public schools of Cincinnati. 


rarely has 


SAH 
1567 


school. 


Very 
so young a man been 
placed at the head of so large a sys- 
tem of schools, but during his career 
as a teacher he had displayed the 
that the 


required, and 


qualifications 
position 


responsible 
his twelve 


. 
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years’ incumbency therein more than 
proved the wisdom of his appoint- 
ment. 

During this time he devoted him- 
self, heart and soul, to the work of 
improving the schools of the great 
city, and as a result of his efforts 
measures were adopted which have 
since been generally applied through- 
out the country. 

Among the many improved features 
of instruction originating with him 
are the ‘‘ Peaslee Method’’ of addi- 
tion and subtraction 
the systematic - 
course in reading and literary train- 
ing, and the celebration of authors’ | 
birthdays. As _ superintendent he 
brought the study of American lit- 
erature to a position of eminence in 


for children of 


primary grades, a 


the schools, and with results so suc- 
cessful as to command the attention 
of the leading educators of the coun- 
try. In 1878 Mr. Peaslee received 
from the University of Turin, Italy, 
a diploma of life membership, in 
recognition of the superior excellence 
of the Cincinnati school exhibit at 
the Paris exposition of that year, 
and of which the Hon. John D. Phil- 


brick said,—‘' No other exhibit of 
school work equal to it was ever 
made in the known world.”’ Dr. 


Peaslee also took a great interest in 
the 


observance of Arbor day, and 
in a series of exercises that have 
been adopted in other cities, has 


impressed its meaning forcibly upon 
the minds of the school children of 
Cincinnati. 
After retiring from the office of 
superintendent, he served nearly 
seven years as clerk of the common 
pleas, superior and circuit courts of 
Hamilton county, his election being 
that of the only Democrat on the 
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ticket. 
majority against his party, but was 


He not only overcame the 


given a plurality of 6,317 votes over 
the opposition candidate. It was his 


great personal popularity, coupled 
with his decided ability, which com- 
him to the last Democratic 


state convention 


mended 
as a candidate for 


lieutenant-governor, and his unan- 
imous nomination was a compliment 
eminently deserved. 

While Dr. Peaslee has been in no 
sense a candidate for public honors, 
he has been assigned to many posi- 
tions of trust, and he is at the present 
time a director of the University of 
Cincinnati, the Wood- 
ward high school, a member of the 


a trustee of 


Union Board of High Schools of 
Cincinnati, a life member of the 


National Education Association and . 


the National Council of 
and president of the Ohio Forestry 


Education, 


Bureau. He is an ex-president of 
the state board of examination for 


AUTUMN 


AUTUMN AMONG 


AMONG 
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ex-Senator 
Thurman and others, an incorporator 


teachers, and was, with 
of the State Archeological Society. 
Dr. Peaslee took up the study of 
law while pursuing his educational 
work, and received from the Cincin 
nati Law school the degree of LL. B. 
Doctor of 
Philosophy by the Ohio State Uni 


in 1867. He was made a 


versity in 1879. Among his pub- 
lished works are,—‘‘ Graded Selec- 
tions for Memorizing, for Use in 


Home and School,’’ ** Tree Planting 
and Forestry, with Exercises for the 
Celebration of Arbor Day,’’ ‘* Moral 
and Public 
‘* History of German In 


Literary Training in 
Schools,”’ 


struction in Ohio Public Schools,’’ 
and many articles for educational 
journals. 


In 1878 Dr. Peaslee married Miss 
Hon. Jo- 


seph P. Wright, ex-insurance com- 


Lou Wright, daughter of 


missioner of Ohio. She died July 
15, 1594. 
THE HILLS. 


By Charles Henry Chesley. 


The hoary hills in dreamy languor sleep ; 


The year is old; blue mists and golden haze 


Light up the vales, and fill the forest ways 


With iris-colored tints: 


the rugged steep 


Is clothed in glamours gay, till shadows creep 


Forth from their hiding in the pine land maze 
And dull the hues that mark the perfect days. 
A silence falls, and then the river-leap 


Mingles its roar with pipe of evening bird, 


And crickets chirp a cheery vesper croon 
That blends with tinkling bells of homing herd ; 
The night comes on; the full-orbed harvest moon 


Spreads o’er the earth a challis frail and rare, 


And autumn scents are teeming in the air. 























AN OLD BARN 


By Henry 


N interesting building to happen 
New 
barn, such as stands before me 

On the old-fash 
ioned doors swing open into the road 
the 
into the yard protected from winds by 


upon is an old England 


now. north side 


and similar ones on south side 


the barn itself and by a long, low 
building called the cider-mill. 

Before this southern door-way snow 
melts the 


starts earliest, and here eyes that are 


soonest in spring, grass 
adjusted to such things may watch 
the growth of leaves upon apple trees 
near by, or as the season advances, 
apple and lilac blossoms, the swallows 
of summer, and last of all the chang- 
ing colors of autumn upon the moun- 
tain that gradually rises from neigh 
boring meadows until it fills the south 
and south-west. 

But if the day is rainy, then exam- 
the the itself. 
How reminders men 


ine interior of barn 


of and 
On this beam, near one end, 


many 
things ! 
the autograph, 
two perpendicular lines made with a 
third 
On the post into which it fits 


is master-builder’s 
scratch awl and crossed by a 
one. 


are similar lines. They were made 


before the raising and saved that 
event no doubt from awkward mis- 
takes. 

High in each gable is a small 


square hole for the use of swallows 
and over the door at the south are two 


irregular holes that speak of some 
the 


boy's interest in doves. Even 


AN 
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IWhytmere 


cows contrived to link their memory 
with the building—a post near where 
they to still 
their horns 


used stand bears the 


marks of on a_ well- 
rounded corner. 

Great pine boards nearly two feet 
wide cover the north side of the barn; 
hand-wrought nails hold them on. 
These boards and a single piece of 
sawed timber bear the marks of the 
old-fashioned ‘‘ up-and-down’’ saw. 
The lines made by the saw teeth are 
straight instead of curved. 

But whether the old barn is or is 
not moment’s 


thought, it would not figure here at all 


worth more than a 
but for the swallows that make it their 
home for about a quarter of the year. 
Of a certain company of these birds— 
I shall 

June 
they came from the south and at once 


the summer residents of 189 
have most to say. Early in 
began to put their nests in order or in 
some cases to build new ones. 

These nests hardly ever fall down 
and some of them are no doubt very 
old ; 


here sixty years ago just as they do 


for swallows were summering 
now. ‘There were at the beginning 
of the season eighteen pairs of birds 
and twenty-seven nests, one of which 
was in use, however, as will appear 
later. ‘Two new nests were built. 
The process in one case I watched 
daily, beginning with June 7, when 
the of 
apparently wet. The work was done 
From the start it 


small semi-circle mud was 


in about ten days. 
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If the bird 
with the somewhat darker breast left 


was a partnership affair. 


the barn his mate was sure to accom 
pany or very soon hasten after him, 


and when one came back from the 
meadow, a hundred rods distant, 
with house building material, the 


other came, too, or with little delay. 
Sometimes both crowded into the half- 
finished nest together, but more often 
one waited outside as near as possi- 
ble while the other was at work. 
Then such a deal of warbling and 
The 


bird outside would change places with 


fluttering of wings as there was. 
his mate, turn around a few times, 
settle down comfortably, and express 
unqualified approval of all that had 
been done. 

On the tenth of June a feather was 
brought in and carried around the 
barn several times, followed by a 
The 
feather was at length deposited and 
inspected ; 


crowd of demonstrative friends. 


whereupon the pair began 
to warble with such ecstacy that their 


neighbors all fell to warbling too. 


Jubilees of this sort were quite com- 
mon, especially as the young ones 
began to try their wings. 

But to to the 


nest number twenty-eight. 


return builders of 

In course 
of time their small tenement held five 
much crowded youngsters that be- 
haved like all the rest. Early in life 
their big triangular mouths fly open 
on slight provocation, and nothing 
sets their tongues in motion but the 
When 
their feathers are well under way and 


coming of something to eat. 


they have reason to be better pleased 
with themselves a very sociable feel- 
ing develops. 

They have much to say to each 
other and to the passer-by, but it all 


sounds like ‘‘ each-each-each’’ or 
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‘ witch-witch-witch,’’ syllables that 
appear to be at the foundation of the 
swallow vocabulary. 

The coming of the parent birds is 
the signal for a chorus of ‘* eaching ”’ 
that often begins when the expected 
lunch is at feet 


Sharp eyes these birds must have, 


least ten away. 
else how can they distinguish their 
parents from the other birds that are 
always coming and going ? 

It may be, however, that they 
depend somewhat on the route of the 
advancing bird. As a rule I noticed 
that any given one always came in 
with the same sweeping, graceful 
curve, under this beam and over that, 
perhaps, or with a simple upward 
curve, according to the location of 
the nest. 

In one instance there was a decided 
difference between the paths of Aater 
familias and his spouse. One swept 
in from the north at full speed, grad 
ually facing about to the nest in the 
northwest corner. The other slowly 
the but 


mounted to the nest more directly. 


wheeled in at same door 

When the young ones are large 
enough to sit in a row on the edge of 
the nest they are nearly ready for the 
active life of their family. They watch 
every movement in their neighbor- 
hood,—a floating feather, a passing 
fly or swallow. A great deal of time 
is given to dressing their feathers, and 
now and then one mounts the edge of 
the nest, turns about, and vigorously 
flaps his wings in the faces of his nest- 
mates. They are doing just the right 
thing without a hint of instruction, 
but when the day comes for them to 
leave home it is hard to say whether 
the young or the old birds decide the 
matter. 


Nestful took 


nestful 


after wing 
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before I happened to see the process. 
Early on the morning of July 4, how- 
ever, I noticed that the birds in No. 
The 
unusually wide 
awake and talkative and their much 


10 had their minds made up. 


young birds were 
excited parents were flying back and 
the 
underneath. 


forth between nest and a con- 


After a 
deal of trying of wings and much 


venient beam 
‘‘eaching,’’ one youngster and then 
another suddenly scrambled out of the 
nest and clung to the sloping side of 
the timber upon which the nest is 
built. 

The last one out made haste to get 
back again but the ambition of the 
other was aroused and presently he 
made a sudden start as if flying were 
as easy as breathing, and brought up 
against a brace several feet above the 
chosen landing-place. 

From the nearly upright brace the 
little adventurer, amid much approv- 
the 
beam below, and within a few min- 


ing chatter, soon descended to 
utes two of his fellows reached the 
The fourth and last one 


remained stolidly at home until! the 


same spot. 
next day. Meanwhile, the old birds, 
as happy as possible, were on the 
wing half the time and using simple 
phrases and complicated expressions 
of satisfaction by turns. Once out of 
the nest these young ones acted like 
all the others. The greater part of 
the first day they sat in a row watch- 
ing everything keenly and devouring 
On the first day a 
young bird usually takes a turn or two 
around the barn followed by a noisy 


rations as usual. 


crowd of scolding swallows, scolding 
it seems because they fear the bird 
may blunder into the wrong nest. 
More often the end of the first long 
flight comes when, completely ex- 


hausted, the bird drives against some 
obstruction and stops with a bump. 
The second or third day may intro- 
duce the young swallow to the out- 
side world but he does not even then 
lead independent life. 
He still has the knack of picking up 


an entirely 
a living to learn and strength to gain. 

Consequently little family groups 
of four or five or larger groups of a 
dozen or convenient 
perches like fence rails or the tops of 
bean poles where they spend much 
time awaiting the frequent visits of 
their parents with something to eat. 


twenty select 


Orioles and robins at this period in 
their offsprings’ are full -of 
anxious cares and doleful complaints 


lives 


but swallows seem to have nothing to 
fear. Very little came up during the 
summer to disturb the swallows in the 
old barn, but there was one disagree- 
able affair. Several weeks before 
the swallows came a pair of pewit 
fly-catchers appeared in the barn, 
picked out one of the swallows’ nests, 
and refurnished it. 
sult, a little later, series of 
skirmishes between fly-catchers and 
swallows. 


The natural re- 
was a 


The swallows soon came 
to ignore the intruders unless attacked 
by them; but the fly-catchers never 
fully regained their self-possession, 
and as soon as their second brood was 
ready to take wing, old and young 
moved out together. Some of the 
swallows celebrated the event in an 
unexpected way, by tearing out the 
lining the fly-catchers had put in their 
nest. 

My frequent visits to the barn gave 
the swallows very little uneasiness 
apparently. Achorus of ‘‘chee-chits’’ 
often greeted me, but the fault-finding 
was momentary, and if I stationed 


myself in a doorway the swallows 
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passed in and out a few feet overhead 
without a word. I was glad to have 
them entertain a good opinion of me, 
and accordingly showed due respect 
to their rights, with perhaps one ex- 
ception. 

On a hot August day five nearly 
full-grown birds crowded into one 
the idea that they 
would be more comfortable if the fam- 
About ten feet from 
their nest was an unoccupied one, 


nest suggested 


ily were divided. 


and in it, after one or two fits of re- 
bellion, two of the young birds con- 
sented to stay. 
discovered and fed as well as the rest, 
my meddling was perhaps justifiable. 


As they were soon 


But the idea as to dividing the fam- 
ily was not well received, for the first 
use each of the five birds made of his 
wings was to carry him to a conve- 
nient meeting place on a beam near 
Toward night their fraternal 
spirit was plainer still, for everyone 
of them flew back to the home nest. 

Some of the books had led me to 
suppose that swallows start south- 
ward in a body, and I reasoned that 
they would all stay in the neighbor- 


by. 


hood until the youngest birds were 
In 
this I was much mistaken, for on Au- 
gust 13th, at which time two families 
of young birds had been on the wing 
but a few days, I was surprised to 
find that the greater part of the birds 
had disappeared. A little examina- 


equal to long distance flying. 


THE 


THE DYING LEAF. 


DYING 





tion those 


that 
youngest 


showed remaining 
members of the 
flock and their parents, only a dozen 
or so in all. During the middle of 
the day not a swallow was to be seen, 
but toward night the same two or 
three families The old 
birds circled about outside the barn 
as usual at that time of day, but 
the young ones went to their nests. 
On August 16th only two old birds 
continued their twilight evolutions 
about the barn, and inside not more 
than 
were to be 


were the 


returned. 


swallows 
For a week after 
this date I saw now and then single 


two or three young 


seen. 


swallows, or small groups of them, 
flying toward the South; but I could 
not be sure they belonged to the com- 
pany that had made the old barn its 


headquarters. The swallows had 
gone, and for several days the quiet 
was fairly oppressive. A hundred 


swallows cannot drop out of the sky 
without giving at least a twinge of 
lonesomeness to one who has taken a 
friendly interest in their domestic 
affairs. 

After the season had unmistakably 
come to an end, I looked over my 
notes and made out the following re- 
port: During the summer six broods 
of five learned to fly, nine broods of 
four, six of three, and one brood of 
two; eighty-six birds in all, everyone 
of which, so far as I know, lived to 
go southward. 


LEAF. 


By Fohn H. Bartlett. 


O leaf of the forest, how sad is thy quiver, 
As fondly thou cling’st to the twig of thy birth! 
How soon autumn frosts check thy life’s sweet endeavor, 


And the breath of the breezes bears thee gently to earth! 











Conducted by Fred Gowine., 


THE RELATION OF 


By President ( 


The phrase *‘ agricultural college,”’ 
inadequate as it is, suggests that 1n- 
stitution in each state, which is en- 


dowed by the general government, 





is helped or hindered by the state 
government, as the case may be, and 
which is an attempt to solve some of 
the pressing problems in education 
and in life. It is not, in theory or in 
practice, opposed to other institutions 
of learning; it is not regardless of 
any true educational ideal; nor is it 
established to maintain anything but 
the highest standard of intelligence 
and culture. 

But impressions to the contrary, 
not uncommon, are 
the 
cultural college does not always oc- 


which not 


altogether accidental. If 


are 
agri 


cupy a place of acknowledged import- 
ance in the common educational sys 
tem, it has itself chiefly to blame. 
It must win its place; vindicate its 
its constituency. 


and create 


claim, 


‘A paper read before the high school 








State Superintendent of Public /nstruction. 


teachers, at 








THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE TO THE 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 


S. Wurkland. 


And, in the mean time, it need not 
worry over-much if it be called by a 
which 


name is always misleading, 


and which is particularly trying 
when its apparent incongruity ap- 
peals to the jaded wit of the chronic 
joker. 

It is a rare bit of humor which can 
make one smile three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year. 

Certainly, there are some reasons 
why the agricultural college should 
exist. It could hardly have come 
into being when it did without some 
The year 1862 was not 


the darkest the 


good reason. 


nation has known, 
but even then the war was assuming 
vast proportions, and it began to seem 


as if every thought must be absorbed 


in preserving the national life. In 
the treasury of the nation there was 
certainly no money to burn. And I 


find myself thinking of the congress 
of that time as constantly concerned 


Nashua, September, 1895. 
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with war measures, and of Mr. Lin- 
coln as wholly occupied in signing or 
rejecting those measures, appointing 
or removing officers, keeping his cab- 
inet in and 
But just then the 


bill was passed establishing the agri- 


order, telling stories 


granting pardons. 


cultural college in each state which 
cared to take the grant of land; and 
the bill bore the signature of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

The purpose of the act is given 
clearly enough in the bill itself; it 
was ‘‘to provide a liberal and practi- 
the 
classes in the several pursuits and 


cal education for industrial 


professions of life.’’ That means, I 
suppose, not something less than a 
but something 


‘‘liberal education,”’ 


more. But it leaves all the problems 
of application and adjustment to be 
settled by the several states through 
the officers to be appointed in each 
state for that purpose. 

We may, in a word or two, get at 
the 
the 
though that was a third of a century 


considerations which called for 


agricultural college. For, al 
ago, the passage of years has simply 
added emphasis to the demand then 
recognised by congress and the presi 
dent. 

Let us catch at the phrase ‘* indus- 
trial classes."’ It is not altogether 


felicitous, for education knows no 


classes. And there has not been a 
time, in the last two hundred years, 
children of the wage-earners 


could not be found in our colleges. 


when 


But, after all, there is something in 
the use of this phrase in such a con 
nection. Education was moving tow- 
ard the several pursuits, as well as 
toward the several professions, of life, 
but with step altogether too halting. 
Immigration, especially, was propos- 
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ing problems which the colleges were 
not solving. Conditions were chang- 
ing rapidly, while educational meth- 
ods and educational 


material were 
remaining unchanged. There was, 


and there still is, danger that there 
should come to be well-defined indus- 
trial and when the hither 
industrial class is defi- 
nitely marked, the further side of it 
runs undeterminedly in 


classes ; 


side of an 


and out 
among the classes of the lazy, the 
The 


becomes 


shiftless, and the dangerous. 
phrase *‘ industrial classes "’ 
harmless, in an act whose object was 
to prevent into 
And the date I have given you gains 


separation classes. 


a profound significance. The agri- 
cultural college was established as 
the army 
serve the among 
the states may be trivial; disunion 
among the people is fatal. 


maintained,—to 
Union. 


was pre- 


Disunion 


The necessity was, that the people 
who barely lived from day to day 
should not be separated too widely 
from those of more leisure condition. 
How prevent that separation? In 
less pressing times it is safe enough 
to wait, and let the small wage- 
earner (there is no other satisfactory 
designation that I can find), make a 
way, for himself and for his children, 

But that 
We cannot 
afford to do too much waiting now. 


into the larger privileges. 
was no time for waiting. 


Then, congress did the only thing 
And I 


see 


it saw to be done. 
that I what wiser 
thing it could have done. It could 
not say, ‘‘ Let the small wage-earner 


may con- 


fess cannot 


share all the highest privileges of life 
on and after the first day of January, 
1863.’’ It could not well call upon 
the churches to consider more defi- 
nitely the application of the gospel to 
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the conditions of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Nor had it any authority to 
interfere with the established institu 
But 
clare its belief that by more gener- 


tions of learning. it could de 
ally educating the people, and by 
blending liberal education with prac 
tical education, there was a possibil 
the united. 
And it could throw upon the several 


ity of keeping people 
states the responsibility of applying 
this the 
national 


educational remedy to 


social disorder. 
So the states got the agricultural 
college. Still keeping the *‘ indus- 


trial classes’’ in mind, we may see 
what the several states were asked to 
provide for, at the expense of the 
nation. For it is the nation, not the 
state, which pays the bills of the agri 
cultural college. The states were to 
consider the people who had little 
money, who required the proceeds of 
their children’s labor, and who, with 
their children, needed the union of 


broad intelligence with practical effi 


ciency and wage-earning power. 
Here are three items. 
1. Money. The colleges were 


growing more and more expensive. 
They are now so growing, and it is a 
thing to rejoice over. For it means 
that the demands upon the colleges 
the them. 
Twenty or twenty-five more students 


outstrip concessions to 


in each class require a col 
the old After a 
while they pay for themselves in gifts 


new 


lege inside one. 


and legacies. But meanwhile twenty 
five or fifty more students have come 
in, each year, and the college has 
reached the limits of its funds and 
has been compelled to increase the 
There is no 


charge for tuition. 


wrong in this. The college gets all 


the students it can accommodate at 
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But there are 
those who find the cost prohibitive. 
On the other hand, among those who 


the increased charge. 


can pay the larger price are more and 
more of those who have more money 
than they know how to use. And 
they tend to create a local sentiment 
which is, perhaps, the worst feature 
in the life of a large college. It is 
all well enough to say that a boy 
ought to be able to maintain his dig- 
nity while 


practising an economy 


which marks him a separate unit. 


But it is not so easy. And there are 
incidental considerations, of a social 
nature, the inevitable 


sacrifice of opportunity a serious loss 


which make 
to the college boy who has to count 
every cent he spends. So far as con- 
cerns this country, there have been 
two large factors involved in found- 
ing new colleges: the post-mortem 
benevolence of individuals; and the 


increasing expense involved in at- 
the already 
Congress attempted to 


found colleges for the 


tendance at colleges 
established. 
children of 
those who had no money to spare, 
when it gave land for the state col- 
leges. 

2. Time. Time is money, to those 
whose money is scanty. The colleges 
of older form are not to be blamed for 
making it harder and harder to gain 
the stamp of their approval. No one 


of us who is not the gainer by their 


increasing requirements. But the 
gain has its attendant loss. It was 


one thing when a boy could graduate 
from college at the age of sixteen or 
seventeen, and then, after a year or 
two of study with some individual, 
doctor, lawyer, or minister, enter 
upon the practice of his profession 
fully accredited as a man of liberal 


education. It is a 


very different 
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thing when he must be the exception 
if he get his college degree before 
he is twenty-one or twenty-two, and 
must spend three or four years more 
in a professional school before he can 
enter upon the work of his chosen 
How pertinent 
this consideration of time is may be 


calling. real and 
easily understood if one fairly esti- 
the 
sional life. 


mates requirements of profes- 
Is it not true that the 
the 
professional man was never so great 
Yes. But, on the other 
hand, the ministry is the otily profes- 


intellectual demand made upon 


as now? 
sion which affects to require a college 
One 
may pass an examination for the bar 
without having attended either a law 
school or a college. 


education as its pre-requisite. 


Some years ago 
it was my delight to coach in mathe- 
matics a high school graduate who, 
with that mere trace of special prep- 
aration, found easy entrance to the 
Harvard Medical school. And even 
to the ministry there are short cuts, 
—institutions whose aim is to supply 
men who have not had collegiate edu- 
cation, but who may adequately serve 
the churches of smaller pay and les- 
ser requirements. 

To me all this is significant. It 
suggests the possibility that the time 
requirement of our common educa- 
Either 
the professional schools are wrong in 


tional process is too great. 


admitting those who are not college 
graduates, or the colleges are wrong 
much time. Of 
course, there is another possibility. 


in consuming so 
The colleges may assume that they 
have no professional responsibility, 
and that they have only the culture 
of the individual to regard, and not 
his immediate efficiency. But the 
men are few who dare stand upon 
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this ground and meet, face to face, 
The 
are the sufferers 
when more and more time is required 
by the educational institutions. 


the men of their own colleges. 
‘* industrial classes ’’ 


For 
they have no time to spare, their own 
or their The value re- 
turned justifies the outlay of time, of 
course,—but there 


children’s. 
are people who 
simply cannot put the time into such 
an investment. As the average age 
advances, the 
requirement of time becomes prohib- 


of college students 
Therefore, con- 
gress set far the states the task of 
providing facilities for a good work- 
ing education which should not in- 


itive in more cases. 


volve excessive outlay of time. 

This is not a 
But in this 
nection it may suggest seeping in 
touch with life 
often wholly 


3. Practicality. 
luminous word. con 
Colleges are not 
the of 
‘Four years of col- 


free from vice 
monasticism. 
lege life may do very well,’’ said a 
certain historian, ‘‘but forty years 
of it would very likely make one a 
What forty 


vears would do four years may begin 


sot or an imbecile.”’ 


todo. The evil is not in a specific 
temptation, but in the general one. 
The the 
thoroughly good boy, may by his 


most exemplary student, 


excellence be most 
the 


His virtue becomes 


very scholastic 


deeply touched with perverse 
monastic habit. 
his bane, unless he have a saving 
genius which will work somehow in 
him to The 


problem in 


the service of men. 


which congress faced 
1862, was that of keeping education 
in touch with life, with all life, and 
most of all with life in our country. 
Therefore, the 


was ordained. 


agricultural college 


These characteristics then properly 
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mark the agricultural college,—econ- 
omy in money, economy in time, and 
practicality. How are these features 
preserved ? 

The first item 
difficulty. The tuition is 
reduced to a nominal sum, and even 


presents no great 


cost of 


that is remitted in every case where 
That is, 
For the 
stituency of the agricultural college 


it appears to be necessary. 
in nearly every case. con- 
is, as it was meant to be, a constitu- 


ency of people with no money to 


spare. In some states the tuition is 
free, and the states appropriate, to 
maintain the colleges, a certain per- 
of the income taxes. 
In New Hampshire the state does 
nothing of the sort, 


centage from 
but does make 
certain appropriations for the evident 
of the institution. The 
expense of attending the agricultural 
college is practically the expense in- 
volved in eating, sleeping, and wear- 
ing clothes. 


necessities 


The trouble begins with the second 
item. How shall the outlay of time 
be reduced to smallest limit? There 
are two ways: increasing the amount 
of the day’s work, and iessening the 
variety of it. More study and fewer 
This, I take it, is the dis- 
intellectual feature. It is 
not worth while to keep up the long 


discussion over the value of Latin and 


studies. 
tinctive 


Greek ; that value is manifest, and is 
inestimable. But it is not well to say 
that unless a student will learn these 
languages he shall not learn any- 
thing, and shall not be admitted to 
the fellowship of culture. The older 
colleges, acting, perhaps, under the 
impulse given by the agricultural col- 
lege, concede the fact that a co-ordi- 
nate college course may be pursued 
without either Latin or Greek. 
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Then there is the educational pos- 
sibility involved in technical studies. 
It is just beginning to be understood. 
The general introduction of manual 
training illustrates this. The gain in 
studies of this sort is two-fold, accu- 
racy and the coordination of mental 
processes. And the agricultural col- 
lege is under some definite obligation 
to use technical studies and manual 
operations, so as to secure the great- 
est possible economy of time. Upon 
the whole, it fairly meets its obliga- 
tion. 

The same changes in the curricu- 
lum work towards that practicality 
which is contact with life. ‘The stu- 
dent is not simply learning a trade, 
but he is so learning that he keeps in 
sight of all industry. He may, when 
he receives his diploma, turn whither- 
soever he will; but he will have taken 
little of the spirit of the agricultural 
college with him if he go out into the 
world with no sympathy with the life 
of productive effort. 

But what has all this to do with the 
common schools? Much, every way. 
Because these three features, practi- 
cality, and economy in time and in 
money, are characteristic of the agri- 
cultural college they must have rec- 
ognition in the common schools ; 
by 


and 
mean all 
the schools maintained at the public 
cost. The agricultural 
common 


‘“‘common schools’”’ I 
college is 
itself a school, and may, 
perhaps, claim the title with more 
absolute right than other 
institution, the burden of its 
maintenance is borne by the general 
government, and its professed object 
is to promote the common welfare. 
But just now the natural connection 
is broken. 
the 


can any 


for 


The high schools, under 


strain put upon them by the 
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older colleges, are likely to offer their 


students these alternatives,—a very 
good college preparatory course, and 
a very doubtful something else, de- 
the 


The agricultural col 


vised to fill up three or four 
years’ time. 
lege offers a better alternative in place 
of this 


separate things represented by 


latter one. There are two 
the 
imperfect names, classical college and 
And the high 


schools, forcing their demands down 


agricultural college. 


upon the lower grades, may as well 
recognise the facts. It is the veriest 
provincialism which refuses to let the 
high school take advantage of it: 
opportunity. The few should have, 
as they now do have, the facilities for 
; but 


the many should not be told, as in 


the broadest and highest culture 


effect they now are told, ‘‘if you do 
not want to spend four years in col- 
lege, and three years in a professional 
school, you need not enter the high 
school.’ The agricultural college 
offers a possible way to act on the 
boys and girls in our cities, like those 
who now drop out of school here and 
there along the line, and 
With few ex- 
ceptions they are of the ‘‘ industrial 
And they drop out of the 
schools, not because they want to, 
nor because their parents want them 
to, but because of the apparent hope- 


to keep 
them in the schools. 


classes’’ 


lessness of securing eithera “ liberal ’’ 
or a ‘‘practical’’ The 
cost is too great, when that cost is 


education. 


estimated upon the basis of four years 
spent in the high school, and four 
years spent in college. 

It would not be hard to outline a 
course, leading up to the courses in 
the agricultural college, and of such 
manifest worth as to appeal to the 
parents who now look askance at the 
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courses in our high schools, and at 
the 


courses. 


implications involved in those 
And perhaps the relation 
between the agricultural college and 
the common schools may be indicated 
most clearly by suggesting such a 
course. 

and 


First, that course 


should have two years’ steady drill in 


foremost, 


English, including letter writing, 
social correspondence, and the vari- 
ous details now so completely ig- 
nored. 


Secondly, that course should have 


two years’ earnest work in mathe- 
matics, one year in elementary alge- 
bra, and one year in geometry. 
These are the essentials. ‘To them 
might well be added two years’ work 
in Latin, and one year’s work in his- 
tory, and 


physiology, other 


study, such as is suggested either by 


some 


Guizot’s ‘‘ History of Civilization”’ 
or Macy’s ‘‘Our Government.’’ A 
two years’ course without Latin, era 
three years’ course with Latin, would 
give a better preparation than is 
sometimes given by a heterogeneous 
course consuming four years. 

Neither 
should be 


chemistry nor botany* 


included, nor any other 


elementary science. The agricultu- 
ral college is supposed to have better 
facilities for scientific work than the 
high school can possibly have. So 
far as ourown case is concerned, we 
find that we can do better work with 
the student who has had no chemis- 
try, 


for instance, but who has had 


thorough training in English and 
elementary mathematics, than we can 
with one who has had a little mathe- 
matical work and a _ smattering of 

educational 
standpoint, a few fundamentals have 


greater value, certainly, than a mul- 


chemistry. From an 
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tiplicity of studies hastily run 
through. 

It lies with the common schools to 
the 


college. 


determine, in 
the 
Students who come to 


large measure, 


value of agricultural 
us well pre- 
pared, like those who have come to 
us from the high schools of our cities, 
make demands us which 


upon we 


cannot ignore. And the agricultural 
college and the common school thus 
act and react upon each other to the 
ultimate good of the people. 

One thing should be understood. 
The 


stand for a spirit of strife. 


agricultural college does not 
It is not 
in competition, save that of the most 
friendly sort, with other colleges. 
Least of all has it any antagonism 
with that institution which has been 
New 


Hampshire, Dartmouth College. | 


for so long the chief glory of 


may say, as I have indicated before, 
that if the 


state were entirely of the same sort, 


two institutions in our 
they would be cooperative, not an- 
tagonistic. Being as they are, sup- 
plemental one to the other, they 
make the fear of antagonism a mark 
of utter provincialism. The agricul- 
tural college is designed to round out 
the circle, and make the educational 
To 


work out its fundamental idea it thus 


sequence a complete whole. 


needs the cooperation of the common 
schools, and waits only for intelligent 


consideration from those who have 


most influence with the scholars in 
the public schools. 
One more item, and 


one only, 


should be noticed. There are many 
towns which have no high school. 
And there are not a few people who 
cannot, or will not, send their chil- 
dren to the excellent private institu- 
abundant in 


tions so New Hamp- 
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shire. With these facts in view, the 
last legislature established a _ two- 
years’ course in our own agricul- 


tural college, prescribing certain con- 
ditions which may or may not have 
been well considered. Congress gave 
to the the 
states power to exercise some discre- 


legislatures of several 
tion in the use of the appropriations 
put at the disposal of the states. But 


in using the word ‘‘college’’ con- 
gress limited the powers of the sev- 
eral legislatures, and made it impera- 
tive that the institutions called agri- 
cultural colleges should be of col- 
legiate grade. The New Hampshire 
legislature appropriated certain sums 
to maintain a two-years’ course, and 
so long as that appropriation is con- 
tinued the agricultural college of this 
state must maintain a course of this 
kind for the benefit of the boys and 
girls who have not the privilege of 
attending a high school or academy. 
That course must be at once inde- 


pendent of the regular four-years’ 
courses and preliminary to them. In 
this the agricultural college 
comes into still closer contact with 
the the state. 
For it must admit students who have 
not had the high school training, 


while still offering to the graduate of 


way 


common schools of 


the high school a course, or several 
courses, worthy of their wider prep- 
aration. But there is no new princi- 
ple involved in all this. It remains 
the essential function of the agricul- 
liberal 
and practical education for the in- 


tural college to ‘‘provide a 


dustrial classes in the several pur- 
To 


accomplish this is the steadfast pur- 


suits and professions of life.’’ 


pose of the New Hampshire College 
of Agriculture the 
Arts. 


and Mechanic 














THE SENTINELS. 


By Laura 1D). Nichols 


A Lombardy poplar, spare and prim, 
Grew tall on a hill-side bare, 
And bowed in the storms of threescore years 


O’er the homestead nestled there. 


Two generations of boys and girls 
Grew up ‘neath its narrow shade ; 
Then the house was burned, and the farm was sold, 


But still the poplar swayed 


In the winter gales and the summer breeze, 
North, east, and south and west, 
As if it would point to the scattered homes 


Of all who had left that nest. 


But one of the girls who went, a bride, 
To a farm on a distant hill, 
Had carried a shoot of the dear, old tree, 


And it throve—is thriving still. 


Now, in the sunset of life, she sits, 
Widowed, saddened, and gray, 
Watching her children’s children dance 


Round the younger tree in play ; 


Looking across at her girlhood home, 
Where turf o’er its hearthstone is green, 
And Father Lombardy’s sentinel spire 


‘Gainst the sunset glow is seen, 


Solemnly waving to and fro, 
Heavy with tales it could tell, 
Whispering soft, ‘‘ Is it well over there?”’ 


And the young tree nods, ‘‘ It is well.’’ 

































HIKAM M. GOODRIK 


H. 


Col. Hiram M. Goodrich, a native of Nashua, died in that city, September 19, 
at the age of 67 years. At the age of 15 he entered his father’s store as a clerk, 
remaining there for eight years. He was then for a few years treasurer of the 
Underhill Edge Tool Co., later removing to Boston, where he engaged in the 
metal business. Upon the death of his father, in 1860, he returned to Nashua to 
carry on the business, and became president of the Underhill Co. He also 
served as a director of the Pennichuck bank, and as auditor of the Nashua & 


Lowell railroad. He was a member of the staff of Governor Straw. 
JOSEPH SAVAGE 


Col. Joseph Savage died at Wentworth, September 22, at the age of G2 years. 
He was born at Wolfeborough, and first engaged in the trucking business at Bos- 
ton. where he remained until 1838. when he removed to Wentworth and there 
lived until his death. He was a colonel in the oid militia, and served on the 


town’s board of selectmen and as its representative in the legislature. 





LOUIS POLLENS 


Louis Pollens, A. M., Ph. D., professor of the French language and literature 
in Dartmouth college, died at Hanover, September 28, aged 57 years. He wasa 
native of Switzerland and educated in that country, having been identified with 
Dartmouth for about eighteen years. A close and critical student of the French 
and German languages and literatures, Professor Pollens had published several 
translations, and was at work at the time of his death upon works on French 
grammar and literature. He was a strong and good man, whose influence was 
widely felt. 

SAMUEL PIERCE. 

Samuel Pierce, the largest manufacturer of metal organ pipes in the world, was 
born at Hebron, June 12, 1819, and died at Reading, Mass., September 21. He 
had served the town of Reading as both selectman and representative, and was 
for many years an active member and officer of the Old South Congregational 
society. 

EDWIN D. BLANCHARD. 

Rev. Edwin D. Blanchard died at Los Angeles, Cal., August 6. He was born 
at Wentworth, April 14, 1858, and obtained his education at Phillips Andover 
academy, Dartmouth college, and the Andover Theological seminary. He was 
ordained a Congregational minister in August, 1893, and entered upon a pastorate 
at Hudson, from which ill health forced him to retire. 
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WILLIAM I... GOOCH. 


Deacon William L. Gooch, of Exeter, died September 23, at the age of 79 
years. He was a native of Portsmouth, and for many years a leading carriage 
manufacturer. He was made a deacon of the Congregational church in 1846, 
and since that time had never missed a communion service. 

EDMUND EATON. 

Edmund Eaton, a native of Hillsborough, died at Fairbury, Neb., September 19, 
at the age of g7 years. He moved to Reading, Mass., at a very early age, and 
there learned the shoemaker’s trade, which he had followed ever since. He was 
a member of Reading’s first fire company, and cast his first vote for president for 
John Quincy Adams. 

JASON J. KIMBALL 

Prof. Jason J. Kimball, one of New Hampshire’s best known musicians, died 
at Manchester, September 27, at the age of 66 years. He was a native of Wind 
ham, Vt., and gained early repute as a violinist and conductor. He studied 
under the best masters in Boston, and there was noted as a bass soloist. Since 
1872 he had been a resident of Manchester, where for a long time he was direc- 
tor of the choir of the Unitarian church. 


ALBERT G. SINCLAIR. 


Albert G. Sinclair was born at Haverhill, January 14, 1845. He moved to 
Massachusetts, where he engaged in the emery trade, and was a member of the 
legislature. He later studied law in Michigan and was admitted to the bar there. 
In 1884 he became sole proprietor of the emery business at Peekskill, N. Y., 
where he died, September 27. 

WILLIAM C. TRUE 


Hon. William C. True, of Plainfield, died September 24, at the age of 65 years. 
He was a prominent farmer, and had been moderator of the town for over thirty 
years. He had also been a candidate for state senator and member of the gov- 
ernor’s council. 

JOB W. HILI 

Job Winslow Hill, a native of Lowell, Mass., but for the past forty years resi- 
dent in Manchester, died in the latter city, September 28, aged 72 years. He 
was president of the Landlords’ association, and a well-known and successful 
inventor, the Hill valve and self-closing stop and waste being among the more 
prominent of his patents. 

JAMES C. TAYLOR. 

Hon. James Calvin Taylor, an honored citizen of Derry, died in that town, of 
which he was a native, September 21, at the age of 78 years. He had held various 
offices of trust, and was for a long time treasurer of the Taylor library, to which he 
made generous gifts 

ROBERT H. PERKINS. 

Robert Hamilton Perkins was born at Exeter 50 years ago, and died at 
Chicopee, Mass., where he was superintendent of schools, October 6. He was 
educated at Phillips Exeter and had spent the whole of his life teaching. 
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CHARLES H. REYNOLDS. 


Charles Henry Reynolds was born November 30, 1830, and died in South 
Barnstead, September 26. He was a veteran of the Mexican and Civil wars, a 
Forty-niner in California, and as a sailor a visitor to all the principal ports of the 
world. 


FRANK C. TOWLE. 


Hon. Frank C. Towle, member of the state senate from the ninth district, died 
at his home in Hooksett, September 30, at the age of 48 years. He was a native 
of Epsom, and was one of the leading business men of the Merrimack valley. 
He had served as postmaster at Hooksett, and as a member of the house of 
representatives. 


ORIN CURRIER. 


Orin Currier died at Kingston, October 4, after a long illness. He was a 
graduate of Boston university, and practised law in Boston for many years. He 
was Kingston’s most honored and respected citizen. 


LEWIS SIMONS. 


Maj. Lewis Simons died at Manchester, October 6, at the age of 80 years. 
He was a native of Weare, but went to Manchester in 1853, engaging very suc- 
cessfully in the lumber business. He was a member of the Unitarian church and 
the Derryfield club, and had held all the offices in the Amoskeag Veterans. 


WILLIAM P. CHESLEY. 


William P. Chesley, a native of Dover, died at Jersey City, N. J., October 12, 
at the age of 59 years. He went to Boston in 1854, and entered into partnership 
with Francis F. Morton in the business of builders. Some of Boston’s most 


prominent edifices were their work. The firm was dissolved in 1891. 
SHERMAN LITTLE. 


Sherman Little, a native and life-long resident of Webster, died September 27, 


aged 60 years. He had represented the town in the legislature, and was for 
many years secretary of the Merrimack County Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


O. F. R. WAITE. 


Maj. Otis F. R. Waite died at Claremont, October 12, at the age of 87 years. 
He was a native of Weathersfield, Vt., learned the printer’s trade in New York, 
and was editor and publisher of Zhe Spirit of the Times. He was later editorially 
associated with the Springfield Repud/ican, Berkshire Zag/e, Claremont £Lag/e, 
and American Stock Fournal. He held the position of engrossing clerk to the 
legislature, 1856-—'57, state insurance commissioner, 1859-—'62, recruiting officer 
for Sullivan county, 1861, major of the Twentieth regiment, New Hampshire 
militia, and brigade inspector, 1875. He was the author or compiler of several 
works, including the New Hampshire Register for three years, Claremont’s war 
history, “‘ New Hampshire in the Great Rebellion,” and Eastman’s Coast Guide. 
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REV. W. C. JACKSON. 


Rev. William Chamberlain Jackson, born at Eaton, February 17, 1808, died at 
Newton, Mass., October 17. He graduated at Dartmouth in 1831, delivering the 
salutatory address, and spent the four subsequent years in study at the Ando 
Theological Seminary. For six years he engaged in missionary work at Smyr 
and then held long pastorates at Lincoln, Mass., Dunstable, Mass., and Brentwood 


CAFT. H. G. WOOD. 


Captain Henry Gage Wood died at Natick, Mass., October 17. He was born 
at Hollis, August 1, 1853, and was educated for a civil engineer, being engaged 
during most of his life, however, in the shoe business. He was prominent in mili- 
tary and Masonic circles, and an enthusiastic horse breeder, owning the celebrated 
stallion, Pure Wilkes. 

DR. F. W. UPHAM. 


Dr. Francis W. Upham, the famous Biblical student and author, was born, at 
Rochester, September 10, 1817, and died at his home in New York city, October 
17. He was educated at Phillips Exeter academy and Bowdoin College, and was 
admitted to the bar in Boston. He soon turned his attention to the defense of 
the Bible against “the higher criticism,’ and to this end devoted his life. He 
published half a dozen works, was an extensive traveller and a thorough and de- 
voted scholar. 


LIEUT. J. A. CHESLEY. 


Lieut. James A. Chesley died at Wakefield, October 18, at the age of 71 years. 
He served throughout the Rebellion and until 1884, when he was retired. For 
conspicuous bravery in a great fire at New Orleans he received the special thanks 
of the navy department. 

F. R. KENNETT. 

Frank R. Kennett, representative to the legislature from Madison, died in that 
town recently, aged 34 years. He had held all prominent town offices, and was a 
leading Odd Fellow. 

S. H. PIPER. 


Stephen H. Piper, for a long period a leading dry goods merchant of Exeter, 
died there October 19, at the age of 81 years. He retired from active business 
life fifteen years ago. 

MRS. LUCINDA KNIGHT TAFT. 


Mrs. Lucinda Knight Taft, widow of the late Richard Taft, proprietor of the 
Profile House, died in Boston, October 18. She was born in Hancock, Septem- 
ber 5, 1817, and was for a time a teacher in Nashua public schools. She was 
married in 1839, and to her efficient aid much of her husband’s great success as 
a hotel proprietor was undoubtedly due. 
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